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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

Tt is so easy now-a-days for a man to gain the honours of 
martyrdom without its inconveniences, that the action of the 
Edinburgh Town Council in refusing to admit a monument to 
“ Greyfriars’ Bobby ” in Greyfriars’ Churchyard seems, at first 
sight, churlish. If Bobby” had been a policeman their objec- 
tion would have been intelligible enough (for the “ Bobbies.” 
though often murdered, are never martyred) ; but he was only 
a dog, who, according to the inscription proposed to be placed 
over his cenotaph, “would have no home but on the grave of 
his beloved master, until death relieved his faithful watch.” 
This, “on Sicilian marble,” would, no doubt, have looked ex- 
ceedingly well ; but it appears from the evidence that the only 
substance that would have been suitable for it would have been 
brass. The dog in question, whose touching history has drawn 
so many tears from childish eyes, never had a “ beloved master ” ; 
and merely used one of the flat stones in the churchyard as a 
cover from the wet at night. He was owned by nobody, but took 
his meals, like a dog-about-town as he was, at a fashionable 
restaurant, whose proprietor had a liking for him. From 
beginning to end the whole story was a sentimental invention ; 
and it is pleaded with truth that it would be very improper to 
set up a monument to such an impostor, in a spot where it 
might divide the sympathies of visitors with the Martyrs’ 
Memorial. Moreover, the dog has already got his tombstone 
outside the Greyfriars. Long subscriptions from children for 
this absurd object have, it seems, been collected, “chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells”; and, in declining 
them, one regrets that the Town Council has not suggested 
“The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” as an 
alternative object for this juvenile munificence. For my part, 
though a lover of dogs, I gave them up as embodiments of the 
higher emotions when I learnt from a Westmorland “ states- 
man ” how the faithful sentinel over the remains of his master 
on Helvellyn, immortalised by Scott and Wordsworth, sup- 
ported himself during the winter months. 


It is observable that the seismic seizures of the earth 
always take place ata time when the British Parliament is 
not sitting. Earthquakes swallow up populations, volcanos 
become abnormally active, when we have the leisure to observe 
them; which is egotistic on their part, but very judicious and 
convenient. The earth is quiet in our own vicinity; the only 
use of our English earthquake, it has been cynically said, is to 
prove the domestic character of native observers. Paterfamilias 
then writes to the papers: ‘My wife and I had retired to rest 
at our usual early hour, &c.,” when the catastrophe takes place, 
and the bells ring and the clocks stop. The narrative of the 
gentleman, whom “the earth rose up against and hit him in 
the face” on his returning home from dinner, has always 
wanted scientific corroboration. But from abroad come the 
most interesting details of these phenomena just when they 
are wanted. The best account of such matters I ever read 
appeared in a London daily paper last week. Instead of the 
scene being laid in Japan or New Zealand, as usual, the antics 
of Mother Earth were described as taking place so near home 
as Canada: there was a subsidence of such an amazing nature 
that “ chimneys become wells and brick wells chimneys.” The 
shocks were of course “awful,” but observe the admirable 
manner in which Nature’s system of compensation was carried 
out. The changes, though startling, were effected in such a 
manner that they really didn’t matter. We shall probably 
have news of a similar kind after Parliament is prorogued, but 
it is impossible it can beat this. 


It has been lately stated, in humorous illustration of the 
indifference with which Frenchmen regard everything out of 
France, that the circumstance of a dog being run over in the 
streets of Paris would excite its inhabitants more than the 
election of a President in the United States. And, indeed, 
though we English are described as “insular,” it is not 
necessary to live on an island in order to have one’s attention 
a good deal monopolised by one’s own affairs. What is more 
curious is the lack of public sympathy in any catastrophe, 
even if it affects our own people, which happens at some 
distance, and (especially) of which we have no details. Every 
week, I suppose, there is some vessel or another “ given up” 
at Lloyd’s, of which we read the headlines, “ Missing Ship,” 
with little more emotion than that of “Lost Dog.” If the 
catastrophe takes place off Dungeness or Beachy Head, it 
makes some sensation, but none at all if in the China Seas ; and 
in no case does the barometer of horror at a marine disaster 
rise to the same height as that of a railway accident of the 
same proportions. The emotions of the soul are strangely 
confined within the limits of time and space and circumstance ; 
and the noblest of virtues in a Roman—patriotism—if not 
absolutely impossible, in a citizen of the Republic of San 
Marino would have been ridiculous 


A Bill now before the Nevada Legislature makes it a mis- 
demeanour, we are told, for anybody to wear a hat higher than 
three inches in any theatre of the State. Itis said to be very 
dangerous for any Ruler to carry out such social edicts 
(through one of which even Peter the Great was shaken on 
his throne); but, I confess, I should like to see a Government 
strong enough to do it. Let us begin, however, at the right end. 
If tall head-dresses are to be cut down, why not long trains, 
over which your petitioner has many times had his life 
endangered when moving (with difficulty) in the highest 
circles? And why should not the umbrella idiot, by whom our 
eyesight is imperilled whenever we take our walks abroad, be 
similarly dealt with? 


Some hospitable friends of mine who had asked a young 
Irish lady staying in London to dinner, found that she had a 
sister also visiting in town, though at another house, and invited 
her also. They flattered themselves it would be an agreeable 
surprise to both of them. When the first arrived they told 


her what they had done: “Oh, thank you,” said she ; “it was 
so like your kindness and forethought—only, unfortunately, 
Nora and I don’t speak.” A husband and wife, under the same 
silent system, went out to a party together the other night 
designedly, because it was probably less embarrassing than 
sitting at home. In returning, however, the idea of any more 
of each other’s society became insupportable, and the gentle- 
man got on one bus and the lady on another ; and then, because 
she was fifteen minutes later in getting back than he, he 
locked her out. It seems hard to make a lady passenger 
responsible for the speed of an omnibus to Highbury. 


The publication of a newspaper in London seven days a 
week has caused a commotion—when one considers the whole 
circumstances of the matter—somewhat disproportionate to its 
importance. When the Primate of England and the Bishop of 
London take to protesting against it, one would think that 
matters must be serious indeed: the more especially since 
it is not done upon religious grounds, It is not because the 
New York Herald is published on a Sunday as well as week 
days, but because it is published every day, that the Bishops 
have become dissenters. To have taken the other line, was, 
in truth, impossible, since not only are there many Sunday 
newspapers published in England, but it is notorious that all 
Monday morning papers must be brought out by Sunday labour. 
What astonishes me, however, in this controversy is the incon- 
sistency of those who denounce this “new departure” in 
journalism, while at the same time they opposed, tooth and nail, 
Sir John Lubbock’s philanthropic efforts to reduce the excessive 
hours of toil. In fourteen and even sixteen hours of incessant 


work they saw nothing iniquitous ; to compel the employers: 


of labour to give their miserable slaves time to snatch a little 
profit or pleasure, was termed without consciousness of irony, 
“an unpardonable interference with the liberty of the subject.” 
No episcopal pens were set in motion against a system which 
excludes tens of thousands of our fellow-creatures, for six days 
a week, from friendship, love, culture, relaxation, and all that 
makes life worth the living. ‘“ Methinks they” now “ protest 
too much.” I know nothing of the newspaper which has 
aroused their zeal ; but its defence is that it works none of its 
people six days a week, but that each of them has a rest-day. 
If that is the case, and the working hours on the other six are 
not excessive, I confess, except from the Sabbatarian point of 
view—which is sedulously suppressed—I cannot see what 
crime it has committed. The idea of Sunday employment is 
detestable, because it suggests that our present system of over- 
work may be adopted on that day, as well as upon the other six, 
which would indeed render existence intolerable ; but if our 
London shopmen and shopwomen were asked their opinion on 
the matter, I am much mistaken if they would not prefer 
seven days a week of reasonable working hours to six of 
hurtful and oppressive toil and one of total idleness, which 
exhaustion forbids them to enjoy. 


Mr. George Grossmith, a very popular gentleman, and who, 
presumably, goes a great deal into society, has been making 
public his views upon round dances, from “the waltz” (in 
smart circles called “ vass”’), “that loveth the lady’s waist,” 
down to the go-as-you-please polka. In the uppermost circles 
dancers “ let themselves go,” it seems ; while in Kensington-gore 
and Bayswater they assume a dignified demeanour, and ignore 
the “light fantastic toe.” He is far, however, from ascribing 
to them the grace which the poet accords to the performers of 
the “ high-stepping minuet, face to face, mutual worship of 
conscious grace”; he says they have a “ flat-footed slide, which 
comes from Boston.” This is interesting, yet very much less 
so than the practical remarks he has to offer upon the subject ; 
he tells us that “if a woman is really fond of dancing, and a 
young man, tolerably good-looking, with £300 (or even £200) 
a year is also fond of it, she will prefer him to another young 
man with £1000 a year who is not a dancing man.” This 
takes one’s breath away like the old galopade, ‘“‘strange agree- 
able tramp, made of a scrape, a hobble, and stamp.” 


I now only dance with the-gout, or from an occasional 
engagement,” made involuntarily, with the cramp in my 
calf ; but if my youth were to come over again, I should: know 
which of my tutors to give most attention to: it would be the 
gentleman with the fiddle, who used to come thrice a week to 
our genteel academy, and put his pumps on in the dining- 
room. All one cares for (at that age) is to be popular with 
the fair sex. On the other hand,I am not sure that this 
authoritative view of the attractions of the dancing-man in the 
eyes of the dancing-girl adds to ier reputation. It certainly 
shows some deficiency in forethought: for even the happiest 
and most agile pair—such as “would not tread a cowslip on 
the head, though they should dance from eve to peep of 
day ”’—can hardly expect to dance for ever. In ten years, or 
fifteen at farthest, the lady will be a “wallflower” ; and the 
gentleman become too,fat—though he would hardly do that on 
£200 a year—or prefer dancing with a younger partner. Then, 
I fear, her memory will revert with a pang to the gentleman 
with the £1000 a year, who always “sat out,” and confined his 
exercise to the use of his knife and fork at supper. Mr. 
Grossmith’s revelations throw an interesting light upon the 
reason why “detrimentals” are so fond of going to balls: the 
young ladies they meet there, and who “doat on dancing,” 
may have £1000 a year of their own. 


Some months ago “the British matron” was a target tor 
the scorn of our smart writers; now itis her daughters. We 
haye ever so many highly-cultured persons telling them how 
to behave themselves, and why it is they are not sought in 
matrimony. Even critics on the other side of the Atlantic 
have been so good “as to point out their defects. They are, 
probably, not faultless; but I am still old-fashioned enough 
to think a young English gentlewoman, I don’t say is more 
attractive than a girl of any other race, for such comparisons 
are odious, but is a very charming person. Some of them do 


not sparkle in conversation ; but we cannot all be critics and 
correspondents to the papers, who, on the other hand, are not 
always modest and anxious to please, which goes some Way 
towards making oneself agreeable. Our young ladies may be 
a little too much given to talk about the aristocracy, public 
amusements, and the weather ; but I don’t find young genie. 
men so desperately clever. They speak of their bags of game 
the breaking down of Cynthia in her gallop, and the wonderful 
wine that Jones of “the Parthenon” gave them the other 
night. And they are not nearly so pretty to look at. For my 
part I like kindness (when it is not artful) and gentleness 
and good-humour, and (especially if a spice of drollery js 
added) prefer them to too much omniscience and a genera] 
contempt for things. That a girl’s conversation is heavily 
handicapped is not her fault, nor is it one we would wish 
amended ; but when she is natural she is almost always pleasant, 
which certainly cannot be said of all of us who are eyen 
philosophers. My experience of the highly-cultivated young 
person—such as some would wish all our English girls to he— 
is that she does not “wear that weight of learning like a 
flower”; or, if she does, it is the hollyhock. “ Heavily hangs 
the hollyhock ; heavily hangs the tiger-lily.” 


THE COURT. 


The Queen, with whom were the Empress Frederick and her 
daughters and Princess Beatrice, visited the Isle of Wight 
Infirmary, at Ryde, on Feb. 7. The Royal party drove over 
from Osborne, and were received by the committee of the 
charity and the medical staff. At her Majesty's request, 
the arrangements were made as simple and quiet as possible, 
The party went over a new wing and passed through the 
wards, the German Empress taking great interest in the 
patients-and addressing a few kindly words to each. The 
Queen accepted a bouquet from the matron and nurses, 
and expressed her gratification and her pleasure at learning 
that such a well-managed hospital received patients from 
all parts of the Isle of Wight. After inscribing their 
names in the visitors’ book the Royal party drove through 
the town and afterwards returned by road to Osborne. 
The Earl of Onslow arrived at Osborne and had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Empress Frederick 
and the members of the Royal family. The Queen went out 
on the morning of the 8th, accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
and Princess Victoria of Prussia, and the Empress Frederick 
went out with Princess Margaret of Prussia. Lady Paget had 
the honour of dining with their Majesties the Queen and the 
Empress Frederick and the Royal family. The Queen and 
Princess Victoria of Prussia drove out on the 9th, attended by 
the Hon. Frances Drummond. The Duchess of Albany, with 
the young Duke and Princess Alice of Albany, arrived at 
Osborne, attended by Sir Robert Collins. The Marquis 
and Marchioness of Salisbury also arrived, and had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the [Empress 
Frederick and the Royal family. Captain Brooke, C.B., com- 
manding H.M.S. Invincible, guard-ship at Cowes, had also the 
honour of being invited. The Marquis of Salisbury had an 
audience of the Queen on his arrival. On Sunday morning, 
the 10th, the Queen, the Empress, and the Royal family, and 
the members of the Royal household attended Divine service. 
The Rey. Arthur Peile, M.A., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to her 
Majesty, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Ventnor, officiated. 
Sunday was the forty-ninth anniversary of the Queen's 
wedding, her Majesty having been married to the Prince 
Consort on Feb. 10, 1840. The Queen has given £30 towards 
Bishop Stirling’s fund fora church at Stanley, in the Falkland 
Islands. 

The Prince of Wales presided on Feb. 7 ata meeting of the 
Council of his Royal Highness, held at the office of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, Buckingham-gate. The Earl of Ducie and Sir 
Lyon Playfair made declarations on being appointed members. 
Mr. Arthur Pendarves Vivian, of Bosahan, Helston, has been 
appointed Sheriff of Cornwall. The Prince, accompanied by 
Lord Arthur Somerset, Mr. Mackenzie, and other gentlemen, 
arrived at Kingsclere on the 8th, and saw the horses which 
are in training by Mr. John Porter go through their 
gallops. His Royal Highness and other visitors afterwards 
partook of luncheon at Park House, the residence of Mr, Porter. 
On the 9th the Prince presided at a meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The Princess, accompanied by Prince George and Prin- 
cesses Louise. Victoria, and Maud, arrived at Marlborough 
House from Sandringham. Their Royal Highnesses, Prince 
George, and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud were 
present at Divine service on Sunday morning, the 10th. The 
Prince left London on Tuesday night, the 12th, for the Riviera. 
He was accompanied by Prince George of Wales. His Royal 
Highness has given 100 guineas to the fund for adapting the 
Castle of Norwich and adjacent buildings to receive the 
collections of the Norfolk and Norwich Museum, and for pro- 
viding a gallery for the exhibition of paintings and other 
works of art. The total cost of the alterations will amount to 
over £12,000.—Prince Albert Victor, who is at present stationed 
at York with the 10th Hussars, presented the prizes to the 
successful students of the science and art classes of the York 
Institute on the 9th. The gathering was attended by a large 
number of the principal citizens, and his Royal Highness met 
with a very hearty reception. Prince Albert Victor was, at 
the last meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, elected 
by acclamation an honorary member. 

The Duke of Cambridge inspected the Royal Garrison 
Artillery at Gibraltar on Feb. 6, and expressed satisfaction at 
the appearance and discipline of the force. His Royal Highness 
subsequently witnessed some firing with the 100-ton gun. On 
the 7th he witnessed the combined gun practice of the Europa 
batteries, and in the afternoon inspected the new higher level 
fortifications. The Duke on the 9th visited the barracks at 
Gibraltar, the naval stores, and the garrison library. In the 
afternoon his Royal Highness embarked on board the Iron 
Duke, and was received with the usual salutes, the Governor of 
Gibraltar, accompanied by his staff, and the military authorities 
being present to witness his departure. The Duke arrived at 
Carthagena on the 11th, on board the Iron Duke, and proceeded 
by train to Valencia. 

Prince Henry of Battenberg was recently installed as 
Governor of Carisbrooke Castle, in presence of a large company 
of the gentry and clergy of the Isle of Wight, including Mr. 
Harbottle Estcourt. the Deputy-Governor of the island. Prince 
Henry rode from Osborne with Major Bigge, and was met at 
the historic gates of the castle by Sir Henry Ponsonby. He 
was conducted over the castle and grounds by Captain Mark- 
land, the custodian. The bells of Newport and Carisbrooke 
churches rang merry peals during the afternoon. The freedom 
of the borough of Newport is to be conferred upon Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, on his appointment by the Queen to be 
Governor and Captain-General of the Isle of Wight in suc- 
cession to Viscount Eversley. 
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“PHE LATE CROWN PRINCE RUDOLPH 
? OF AUSTRIA. 


The funeral of this lamented Prince, the only son of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and heir-apparent to the Crowns of 
the Austrian Empire and the Kingdom of Hungary, was 
solemnised at Vienna on Tuesday, Feb. 5, with stately pomp 
of mourning. The body had been laid in State, from the 
Sunday evening previous, 1n the Court Chapel ef the Hofburg 
or Palace. having been brought to Vienna the day before, from 
Meyerling, the Prince’s highland lodge in the mountains above 
Baden, Upper Austria, where he died, unhappily, by his own 
hand in a fit of insanity, as related last week. For some hours 
on the Sunday, while the body lay in the Francis Chamber on 
the second floor of the Imperial Palace, many privileged 
persons, including all the officers of the Vienna garrison, 
were admitted to see it. It was first visited by the bereaved 
father, the Emperor, who showed deep emotion, and by others 
of the Imperial family. On the Tuesday afternoon it was 
removed from the Hofburg, in a black funeral car drawn by 
six horses, and was conveyed in procession, across the Joseph's 
Platz and along the narrow Augustiner-strasse and the 
Tecethoff-strasse, to the Capuchins’ Church in the Neuer 
Markt. This isa small church, but its gloomy vault under 
the floor is the customary resting-place of the bodies of the 
Imperial family, containing those of a hundred and thirteen 
persons, Hapsburgs and Hapsburg-Lorraines, laid there since it 
was chosen, nearly two centuries ago, by the Emperor Mathias, 
to place the tomb for himself and his wife. 

The route of approach to the church from the Hofburg, on 
this occasion, was different from that taken by preceding 
funerals. Our Artist, Mr. Ladislas HE. Petrovitz, of Vienna, 
contributes a Sketch of the scene as the funeral-car, bearing 
the coffin overspread with the black velvet pall and heaped 
with three immense wreaths of white flowers, passed through 
the gateway ; beside it walked pages of noble birth, carrying 
lighted wax torches ; it was escorted by the halberdiers, the 
Hungarian body-guard, in their red uniforms embroidered 
with gold, their plumed helmets, high yellow boots, and 
panther-skins fastened over their shoulders by silver clasps ; 
also, one squadron of Cavalry of the Guard, and one company 
of Infantry. None of the Imperial family appeared as 
mourners in the street procession ; 
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Archduchess Stéphanie, a Princess of Saxe-Coburg, daughter of 
the King and Queen of the Belgians, is from a photograph by 
Othmar Von Tiirk, the Court photographer at Vienna. It is 
accompanied by that of her only child, Archduchess Elizabeth, 
five years old. As the Imperial Crown of Austria, under the 
present Constitution, does not pass in the female line, the heir 
presumptive is the Emperor’s brother, Archduke Karl Ludwig, 
but he has expressed a wish to renounce the succession in 
favour of his eldest son, Archduke Francis, who was born 
Dec. 18, 1868, and is an infantwyy officer in the Austrian army. 
His mother was a daughter of Don Miguel, Prince of Portugal. 
The portrait of Archduke Karl Ludwig is from a photograph 
by Adéle, of Vienna. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

The French Chamber has passed the Bill for the Serutin 
@arrondissement.—A grand ball was given at the Hétel de 
Ville on Feb. 7, at which President Carnot was present. On his 
arrival the President met with a hearty reception from the large 
crowd assembled outside.—M. De Lesseps has issued a letter to 
the subscribers to the new Panama Canal Company to the 
effect that he is not in a position to “constitute” the second 
association owing to the formalities of the French law.— 
Colonel Sénart has been officially reprimanded for issuing a 
general order to his men reflecting upon the course pursued 
by the German Ambassador in refusing a passport for Strassburg. 
The German Embassy have given an explanation with regard 
to the passport.—On Feb. 12 took place the first night's per- 
formance of the new play by M. Sardou, “ Marquise,” which 
has excited great interest in the French capital. 

The Queen-Regent of Spain has signed a decree appointing 
General Salamanca to the post of Captain-General of Cuba.—A 
fire occurred early on the morning of Feb. 11 in the old 
building of the military hospital in Madrid. The patients, 
many of whom were suffering from ophthalmia and smallpox, 
were carried out on stretchers to the barracks; and no loss of 
life is reported. 

The Special Embassy sent by the Sultan of Morocco to con- 
gratulate the Emperor William upon his accession was received 
on Feb. 6 by the Emperor and Empress with unusual pomp and 
display in the White Hall of the Royal Castle, Among the 


OBITUARY. 
EARL OF EFFINGHAM. 
The Right Honourable Henry Howard, Earl of Effingham, 
and Baron Howard, of 
Effingham, in the 
county of Surrey, died 
at his town residence, 
57, Eaton-place, Bel- 
grave - square, on 
Feb. 5. He was born 
* Aug. 28, 1806, the 
eldest son of Kenneth 
Alexander, eleventh 
Baron Howard of 
Effingham, G.C.B. 
(who was created Earl 
of Effingham in 1837), 
by Charlotte. his wife, 
osebery, K.'T., and suc- 


Cee 


eldest daught 
ceeded his father as second Harl Feb. 13, 1845. He was educated 
at Harrow and at Oriel College, Oxford ; was a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant and Justice of the Peace for the West Riding of York, 
and satin the House of Commons as member for Shaftesbury 


from 1841 to 1845 in the Liberal interest. He married, 
Aug. 18, 1832, Eliza, only daughter of the late General Sir 
Gordon Drummond, G.C.B., and had issue, three sons and three 
daughters. The eldest son Henry, Lord Howard of Effingham, 
now third Earl of Effingham, was born Feb. 7, 1837 ; married, 
Oct. 31, 1865, Victoria Francesca, eldest daughter of Monsieur 
A. Boyer, of Paris, and has an only child, Henry Alexander 
Gordon, born Aug. 15, 1866. The Howards of Effingham are a 
branch of the Ducal House of Norfolk, Charles, second. rd 
Howard of Effingham, K.G., is celebrated by the ever-memor- 
able victory he achieved over the Spanish Armada. 


ADMIRAL THE HON. A. DUNCOMBR. 

Admiral the Hon. A. Duncombe died on Feb. 6, at Kilnwick 
Percy, near Pocklington, Yorks, at the advanced age of eighty- 
three years. He entered the Navy at the age of thirteen, and 
after thirteen years’ service was raised to the rank of Captain. 
He was appointed an Admiral on the Retired List in 1862. 
Admiral Duncombe was a Conservative in politics, and repre- 

sented Hast Retford in Parlia- 


they all went separately in closed 


ment from 1830 to 1832, and 


carriages to the church. At four 


again from 1835 to 1851. From 


o'clock, when the procession 


1851 until 1868 he represented 


arrived, the Emperor of Austria, 


the East Riding, retiring from 


attired in a General’s uniform, 


Parliamentary life in the last- 


with the King and Queen of the 


named year. Colonel ©. W. 


Belgians, and with the Arch- 
dukes and Archduchesses of the 


Duncombe and Mr, Arthur Dun- 


combe, M.P., are sons of the 


Imperial family, the Prince of 


deceased Admiral. 


Coburg and several of the German 


Princes, as well as other friends 
and relatives of the deceased, had 
taken their seats. The Ministers 
of State, the foreign Ambass- 
adors, including Sir Augustus 
Paget, representing our Queen, 
and General Fraser, representing 
the Prince of Wales, and the 
Jourt officials, the Presidents of 
the Reichsrath and Hungarian 
Diet, and the Burgomasters of 
Vienna and Pesth, were also 
present. 

The interior of the church, 
walls and floor, was draped in 
black, with lines of white mark- 
ing out a central space in the 
floor, where a stand, covered with 
cloth of gold, was erected for the 
coffin to be placed upon. It was 
brought in, escorted by the Hun- 


We have also to record the 
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garian Guards, with the wreaths 
sent by-the Emperor and Empress 


and Archduchess Stéphanie, the 


Crown Prince’s widow, lying on 
the top. The Archbishop of 


Vienna, Monsignor Ganglbauer, 
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deaths of — 


Mr. William Norris Nicholson, 
a Master in Lunacy, recently. at 
his residence, Phillimore-gardens, 
in his seventy-fourth year. 

Mr. C. Prendergast Hackett, 
Judge of County Courts, Victoria, 
Australia, on Jan. 28, at Villa 
Christina, Nice. 

Captain Walter B. Persse, late 
90th Light Infantry, on Jan. 31, 
at his residence, Bagnalstown 
House, in the county of Carlow. 

Lady Flower (Mary Jane), 
widow of Sir James Flower, Bart., 
and eldest daughter of Sir Walter 
Stirling, first Baronet, on Feb. 4, 
at 24, Lowndes-square, in her 
ninety-fourth year. 


Parliament, reassembling on 
the 2lst of February, will find 
the alliance between the Con- 
servative Unionists and the 
Liberal Unionists as strong as 


standing by the altar, read the 
Mass for the Dead, while the 
choir chanted the responses; he 
then sprinkled the coffin with holy water, and waved the 
censer of incense over it. The service being concluded, 
the coffin was taken up and carried into the crypt. 
The members of the Imperial family, for the most part, were 
about to depart by the door beside the altar. The King of the 
Belgians went out first, bowing to the clergy as he passed, and 
making his obeisance before the altar. It was then noticed 
that the Emperor had not left the building. He had un- 
expectedly followed the procession into the crypt, there to see 
the remains of his son laid in their last resting-place. On 
descending into the crypt, accompanied only by his nearest 
kindred, the self-control of the Emperor entirely vanished. He 
threw himself upon the coffin and kissed it many times. All 
present were moved to tears,and the sobs of the Emperor were 
heard throughout the crypt. 

The clergy had preceded the coffin into the crypt. Prince 
Hohenlohe, the Chief Court Marshal, addressed the Prior of 
the Capuchin monks in these words, which echoed solemnly in 
the hollow vault :—“ Dost thou recognise in the departed the 
most illustrious Archduke?” Whereupon the Prior replied :— 
“Yes: the body of the illustrious dead will be well guarded 
by us here with due care.” Then Prince Hohenlohe handed 
to the Prior the keys of the coffin, and all left the vault. 

_ The Crown Prince’s coffin is deposited temporarily in a 
niche, whence it will be removed to its definitive resting- 
place. According to an old custom, members of the Imperial 
family have to be buried in wooden coffins, though the outer 
coffins may be of metal. The coffins of Emperors and 

mpresses and their children are covered with black 
velvet and gold, those of collateral Archdukes and Arch- 
duchesses with red velvet and silver. The most noticeable 
object in the vault is the sarcophagus which Maria Théresa 
caused to be made for her husband, herself, and her children. 

The circumstances attending the death of the Crown 
Prince Rudolph, a most shocking event, were referred io in 
our last. He had been staying a day or two at Meyerling, with 
the Prince of Coburg and Count Hoyos, with the intention of 
shooting on the mountains. He felt unwell, and declined to 
join in the sport. On Wednesday, Jan, 3J, at seven in the 
morning, he sent away his servant, locked the door of his 
toom, and shot himself through the head with a revolver, 

aving written several letters to say that he could not live, 

ut giving no reason. He was thirty years of age, amiable 
and highly accomplished, a great student of natural history, 
W, author, a good linguist, and diligent in his public duties. 

\© gave his portrait. with a memoir, last week. The view of 
a ty at Meyerling is from a Sketch by Mr. Alfred Sieg], 

na, 


Our Portrait of the widow of the late Crown Prince, 


MEYERLING, NEAR BADEN, UPPER AUSTRIA, WHERE THE CROWN PRINCE RUDOLPH 


presents sent to his Majesty were ten magnificent Barbary 
horses.—Count William Bismarck has been appointed President 
of the Government of Hanover. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria, King and Queen of 
Hungary, attended by a large suite, arrived on Feb. 11 in 
Pesth, where the Court intends making some stay. Their 
Majesties met with such an enthusiastic reception as has been 
seldom witnessed at Pesth. The students at Buda had 
organised a loyal demonstration in honour of the Emperor, 
and a large number awaited his Majesty’s arrival. Her Majesty 
and the young Archduchess were thickly veiled, and they 
bowed their acknowledgments to the crowd without lifting 
their veils. 

Monsignor Prokopios, Archbishop of Athens and Primate 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, died suddenly on Feb. 11. 

The United States War Department is to be supplied im- 
mediately with seven Zalinski dynamite guns for the defence 
of Sandy Hook, New York Harbour, and Boston Harbour.— 
The Nicaragua Canal Bill has passed both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, and now awaits the assent of 
the President, which may be regarded as certain. 

The Transvaal Government has published the draft of a law 
creating a Volksraad of two Chambers. The members of the 
present Raad are to form the First Chamber, and the members 
of both Assemblies must be Protestants who have resided in 
the Republic and owned land in it for two years. 


The annual general meeting of the committee of the Lady 
Dufferin Fund for supplying female medical aid to Indian 
women was held at Calcutta on Feb. 7, under the presidency 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Viceroy. The proceedings 
were marked by great enthusiasm. 


The Emperor of Japan has publicly promulgated the 
Constitution granted to the Empire. It provides for two 
Houses of Parliament, an extended franchise, freedom of 
speech, the right of public meeting, and irremovable judges. 


The Hon. Sir Arthur Palmer, Administrator of Queens- 
land, has received an invitation from Lord Stanley of Preston, 
Governor-General of Canada, to send delegates to Ottawa, in 
conjunction with the other Colonies, in order to confer with 
the Dominion Government regarding the establishment of 
intimate relations and closer cable communication between 
Australasia and Canada. The Hon. B. D. Morehead, Colonial 
Secretary of Queensland, has suggested that Canada should be 
invited to send delegates to Australia, and the other Colonies 
concur in this proposal—The death of Mr. Peter Lalor, 
formerly Speaker of the Victoria Legislative Assembly, is 
announced, 


SHOT HIMSELI. 


ever, bearing out the truth of 
Mr. Goschen's Pimlico lecture 
on “The Political Situation.” 
To the former, Lord Salisbury and Mr. W. H. Smith have 
issued the usual official circulars heralding the Session; and 
the Marquis of Hartington acted as fugleman of the Liberal 
Unionist members supporting the Government. ‘The Address 
in the Commons iz. answer to the Queen’s Speech is to be 
moved by Mr. M. H. Shaw-Stewart, M.P. for East Renfrew- 
shire, and seconded by Sir John Colomb, M.P. for Bow. 


The Puckeridge Hunt celebrated their first ball on Feb. 7, at 
Bishop Stortford, where the event was freely attended by many 
of the leading families in the neighbourhood. More noticeable 
among the company were the Master, Mr. R. Gosling ; Sir H. 
Selwyn Ibbetson, M.P.; Mr. Loftus Arkwright ; Mr. Walter 
Gilbey, and Mr. Aliel Smith. 


The programme of the Brompton Hospital entertainment 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 12, was. provided by Mr. John 
Stedman, who has several times given his valuable assistance 
in organising a concert. Miss Amelia Gruhn, Miss Greta 
Williams. and Master Lionel Wynne were each encored, the 
ladies after their very tasteful singing of “ All in a Garden 
Fair,” “ Be Wise in 'lime,” and “ In the Chimney Corner” and 
“Our World,” respectively ; and the latter after his rendering 
of “The Lark now leaves.” Miss Carrie Samuel played. two 
violin solos, Mr. E. Bryant sang “ Aubade,” and Mr. Augustus 
Toop played a serenata and discharged most efficiently the 
duties of accompanist. 

The City Corporation have decided to grant the application 
of the London County Council for the use of their Council 
Chamber during the next three months. The Council met 
on Feb. 12 in the Council Chamber; and Lord Rosebery 
was elected Chairman, Sir John Lubbock Vice-Chairman, and 
Mr. Firth Deputy -Chairman.—Mr. Alderman Leycester 
Penrhyn has been elected Chairman of the County Council 
for Surrey. — At the first meeting of the Middlesex 
County Council, Mr. Littler, Q.C., presided, and the 
following Aldermen were elected :— Earl of Aberdeen, 
Mr. Ambrose, M.P., Mr. J. Bigwood, M.P., Mr. Dixon Hart- 
land, M.P., Dr. Langdon Down, Mr. Finlay, Mr. Fortnum, 
Mr. B. Hardy, Mr. Howard, M.P., Earl of Jersey, Mr. M. 
Latham, Dr. Lingham, Earl of Lucan, Mr. Miller, Earl of 
Strafford, Mr. Stephens, M.P., Dr. G. S. Willett, and Captain 
Webb, R.N.—Lord Stalbridge was elected provisional Chair- 
man at the first meeting of the Dorset County Council at Dor- 
chester on Feb. 7. Among the Aldermen chosen were Lord 
Portman, Lord Wimborne, Lord Eldon, Sir F. Weld, and 
Lord Eustace Cecil—The Marquis of Ripon has been elected 
Chairman of the West Riding Council.—At a meeting of the 
Worcestershire County Council Mr, Chamberlain has been 
elected an Alderman. 
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THE EMPEROR KNEELING BY THE COFFIN IN THE VAULT OF THE CAPUCHINS’ CHURCH. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE CROWN PRINCE OF AUSTRIA AT VIENNA. 
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BLOCKADE OF THE EAST COAST OF AFRICA: CAPTURED ARAB SLAVE-TRADERS ON BOARD A BRITISH SHIP. 
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THE SAMOA ISLANDS. 


The statements made by several journals that the Conference 
on the Samoa Question between Great Britain, the United 
States, and Germany, proposed by the last-named Power, 
would commence in a few days, and that Germany’s proposals 
for a settlement had already been approved in principle, is de- 
clared to be premature. The United States Senate, however, 
is considering a proposal from Prince Bismarck for the re- 
sumption of the Conference of 1887 on the basis of the inde- 
pendence of the Samoa natives, and 

equality of rights among the Treaty : se 
Powers. 

The Samoa or Navigator Islands 
Archipelago is situated in the Pacific 
Ocean, about 430 miles north-east of 
the Fiji islands. It consists of the 
islands of Upolu, the largest, about 
thirty miles long and nine miles 
wide, containing Apia, the chief port 
and residence of the native King ; 
Savaii, Tutuila, Manua, and numerous 
small islets. There are about 38,000 
inhabitants. of whom about 300 are 
whites, 180 of whom are Germans, the 
remainder English, Americans, French 
missionaries, and Scandinavians. 

Until about two years ago com- 
munication between the Samoa archi- 
pelago and civilisation was kept up 
by the sailing ships of the German 
South Sea and Plantation Company, 
which arrived several times a year 
with manufactures and European pro- 
visions, and returned laden with copra 
and the products of the plantations. 
In 1886 regular postal communication 
was established by the branch line of 
the Imperial German Mail Line to 
Australia, which branch line at first 
ran direct from Sydney to Apia, and 
returned thenze by the Tonga Islands 
to Sydney, but since 1888 touches on 
its outward passage at the Tonga 
Islands, and returns from Apia direct 
to Sydney. About the same time that 


HANMER CHURCH, FLINTSHIRE. 


On Sunday evening, Feb. 3, the ancient and beautiful Gothic 
church of Hanmer, Flintshire, 460 years old, noted for its 
exquisite oak ceiling and pulpit, its magnificent stained glass 
windows, and its fine peal of bells, was totally destroyed by 
fire. This was caused by some accident with the heating 
apparatus. Great efforts were made to extinguish the fire, in 
which Lord Kenyon personally assisted, and the Rev. Canon 
Lee, the Vicar, saved the parish registers at scme risk to 
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the German line was opened, the 
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American mail line connecting Sydney 


with San Francisco began to touch at 
the Samoa Islands, but merely for the 
sake of postal intercourse, the vessels 
running from Sydney to Auckland, 
New Zealand, and thence touching at 
the Island of Tutuila in the Samoa 
archipelago. In order to establish 
postal communication with the American line, a sailing-cutter 
is dispatched from Apia to Tutuila. From the latter island 
the American steamers go to Honolulu (Sandwich Islands), 
and thence to San Francisco. The line from San Francisco to 
Sydney goes the reverse way. 

Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, was on his voyage 
last year from San Francisco to Sydney in the Pacific steam- 
ship Alameda, which stopped at ‘[utuila to land the mails. 
Many of the natives came on board, offering their weapons of 
war for sale as curiosities. They have magnificent figures, 
and are of a light copper colour, with long hair, being an 
utterly different race from the dusky-blackish, woolly-haired 
Melanesians and Papuans. Their language, and that of the 
Tonga Islanders, has much affinity with the language of the 
Hawaii group, and with the dialects of Eastern Polynesia. 
Mr. W. B. Churchward’s book, “ My Consulate in Samoa,” 
published by Mr. R. Bentley in 1887, gives a favourable account 
of these people. We also recommend a work by the Rev. 
George Turner, LL.D., of the London Missionary Society (pub- 
lished by Macmillan and Co. in 1884), entitled “Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago, with Notes on the Cults and Customs of 
the Pacific Islands,’ which contains much interesting inform- 
ation. 


EAST AFRICA SLAVE-TRADE BLOCKADE. 


The joint British and German naval blockade of the Hast 
Coast of Africa opposite the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar 
for the suppression of the Arab 
slave-trade has not obtained 


HANMER CHURCH, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Nature’s great Snowfall transformation scene has not been 
welcomed by London theatrical managers, whose treasuries 
have been more or less affected by the storm of snowflakes, 
succeeded by seas of mud. Once inside the playhouses that 
have presented the most recent novelties and changes of ure 
grammes, audiences have, however, found abundant ente,. 
tainment and plenty of diversity. 

The Comedy offers a sprightly musical piece of real humoyy 
in the “dramatic cantata” of © Pick. 
wick ”—a domestic rearrangement of 
the Goswell-road episode by Mr. F, (: 
Burnand, whose droll libretto sparkles 
with fun, and is neatly set to music 
by Mr. Edward Solomon after the 
fashion of Sir Arthur Sullivan in the 
same witty dramatist’s lyric version of 
Morton’s farce of “Box and Cox.” 
With the license of a practisoq 
travestie- writer, Mr. Burnand has 
developed the character of the 
“baker,” who is casually alluded to 
as Mrs. Bardell’s suitor; and My, 
Rutland Barrington delighted his 
friends by making his reappearance 
in the comic operetta part of this 
love-struck baker, whose * baker-rol]” 
is the most amusing bit in the bright 
little play. Daintiest of Mrs. Bardells, 
Miss Lottie Venn provoked much 
laughter by her arch piquancy in 
coquetting with the “baker” and in 
“making up to” modest Mr. Samuel 
Pickwick, realised to the life by Mr, 
Arthur Cecil. The success of “ Pick. 
wick” leads us to hope that Mr, 
Burnand may write a genuine Eng- 
lish comic opera in the same happy 
vein as that which inspired his divert. 
ing “baker-roll.” 

At the Haymarket, “ Captain 
Swift ”’s place in the evening bill has 
been taken by “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” which is chiefly remarkable 
for the mellow rendering of Sir John 
Falstaff by that exceptionally clever 
and versatile artist, Mr. H. Beerbohm 
T'ree. His impersonation is now 


thoroughly well-rounded.  Shak- 


FLINTSHIRE, DESTROYED BY FIRE, 
himself. The organ, which cost £1000, was presented to the 
church in 1865 by Mrs. Wynne Corrie, of Park Hall. The 
pulpit was a splendid specimen of carved oak workmanship, 
bearing date 1465. Three exquisite stained glass windows, 
presented by the late Sir Edward Hanmer, the patron, were 
completely destroyed. The tower, with the bare walls, were 
all that was left of this fine old church. 


COLLISION IN THE CHANNEL. 


On the night of Monday, Feb. 4, off Beachy Head, Sussex, the 
Glasgow barque, Largo Bay, bound from London for Auckland, 
New Zealand, came into collision with a large four-masted 
steamer, which sank almost immediately. It was impossible 
to attempt to rescue the steamer’s crew, as the Largo Bay’s 
boats were smashed. The unfortunate steamer was the Glencoe, 
a fine vessel of 3000 tons, one of the Glen line, bound from 
Liverpool to London, to take in cargo, with a crew of fifty- 
two, but no passengers ; twenty-three of the crew were China- 
men. So violent was the collision that the bows of the barque 
were stove in, her bowsprit and jibboom, with all the gear 
attached, the maintopgallantmast, and the mizentopmasthead, 
were all carried away ; and the foremast was broken off short 
at the deck, killing.an apprentice as it fell. The Largo Bay, 
with a huge rent in her bows, drifted slowly towards the Isle 
of Wight. Her signals were observed when she reached a 
point sixty miles south-east of St. Catherine’s Point, and were 
then answered by the steamer Urpeth, Captain Davies, from 


FER. 


speare’s rotund knight is made to live 
again, and the performance of the old 
comedy generally is admirable. A 
3. p better Mistress Page and Mistress 
Ford than Miss Rose Leclercq and 
Miss Henrietta Lindley it would be hard to find. They fairly 
revelled in the practical jokes played upon Falstaff. Their 
excellence was well matched by the Mr. Ford of Mr. Macklin 
and the Mr. Page of Mr. Fred Harrison; by the unctuous 
Mistress Quickly of Mrs. Edmund Phelps ; the “ Sweet Anne 
Page” of Mrs. Tree, and the manly Fenton of Mr. Fuller 
Mellish. Somewhat too much burlesque is indulged in by 
Mr. H. Kemble as Dr. Caius and Mr. Righton as Sir Hugh 
Evans, and the Slender of Mr. Brookfield may be deemed too 
ridiculous. But the principal parts are so well enacted, and 
the scenic and musieal embellishments are so excellent, that 
Mr. Tree’s revival is altogether a meritorious one. 

Renamed “A Fool’s Paradise,” Mr. Sydney Grundy’s new 
play of “The Mousetrap” was produced by Miss Kate Rorke 
at a Gaiety matinée on the Twelfth of February. It is a 
rather gloomy piece of “ The Hidden Hand” order, the central 
idea being derived from the play-scene in “ Hamlet”; but it 
is constructed so neatly that the duel between a. satirical 
doctor and a wicked wife who would poison her husband with 
arsenic was followed with deep interest. The medical Baronet, 
who is continually sending satiric shafts at his own profession, 
is the most distinctive character ; and the part was played to per- 
fection by Mr. T. N. Wenman. As a self-sacrificing governess 
who would sacrifice her fortune to save her half-brother from 
embarrassment, Miss Kate Rorke acted, as she always does, 
with sympathetic charm.. She has her reward in the end by 


' pairing off with Lord Normantower (Mr. E. W. Gardiner), for 


love of whom Mrs. Selwyn seeks to poison her husband. This 
part of the adventuress was 
skilfully delineated by Miss 


very satisfactory results. <A 


Gertrude Kingston ; and Mr. H. 


British ship of war has been 


B. Conway looked the invalid 


kept on that station for many 


as Mr. Selwyn. There was a 


years past, with the occasional 


pair of conventional calf-lovers, 


assistance of gun-boats, to look 


whose “spooning” yielded the 


after the “dhows,” which have 
frequently been captured at sea, 
brought to Zanzibar, tried by 


relief to the serious portions of 


“A Fool’s Paradise.” 


the Consular Court and con- 


demned, and the slaves liberated 
and protected, agreeably to the 
treaty concluded by Sir Bartle 
Frere with the late Sultan of 
Zanzibar, Seyyid Burghash, and 
administered by Sir John Kirk, 
the late Consul, and his suc- 
cessor, Colonel Euan Smith. The 
scene on board her Majesty’s 


ship, represented in a Sketch 
by our own Artist, where several 
captive Arab slave-traders are 
feeding on deck, under guard of 
one of the Royal Marines, with 
an officer or two looking on, 
attests the reality of this ex- 
ercise of British naval jurisdic- 
tion. It is doubtful whether 
the German bombardments of 
the coast towns and villages will 
prove more efficacious for any 


There is enough incident in 
all conscience in the new drama 
of “The Good Old Times,” 
written by Mr. Hall Caine and 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, and produced 
at the Princess’s on Tuesday 
night, the Twelfth of February. 
We are accustomed to think 
of the “good old times” as 
jovial and rollicking coaching 
times. But little that is en- 
livening will be found in “The 
Good Old Times” at the Prin- 
cess’s. Opening powerfully at 
Derwentwater, in Cumberland. 
with John Langley’s arrest on 
a self-accusation of having shot 
the villain, Crosby Grainger, 


good object, while they tend to 
exasperate the whole native 
population, and have put the 
lives of missionaries and 
European traders or travellers 
indanger. The Roman Catholic missionaries of the Benedictine 
Order, who were detained by the native chief Bushiri, have 
now been released on payment of a ransom by the Zanzibar 
representative of the German East African Company. 


Tt is announced that the Charity Commissioners have 
promised £50,000 from the City of London Parochial Charities 
Fund for the endowment and support of a technical institute 
for south-west London, if #50,000 can, within a moderate 
time, be raised by voluntary effort for site, building, and equip- 
ment. Earl Cadogan has already promised a freehold site, an 
acre in extent and valued at about £10,000, 


whereas it is lLangley’s per- 
secuted wife who was driven 
to fire a bullet at her old 
lover; and with the simul- 
taneous arrest of Grainger 
and Amos Barton on_ the 
charge of having murdered 


THE LARGO BAY TOWED INTO COWES ROADS AFTER THE COLLISION IN THE CHANNEL. 


Havre to Shields. The Urpeth took the Largo Bay in tow on 
the understanding that £1000 would be paid for salvage, and 
brought her into Cowes roads. She belongs to Messrs. Hatfield, 
Cameron, and Co., of Glasgow, and is an iron barque of over 
1200 tons. A correspondent, Mr. F'. Notcutt, of Ryde, made a 
Sketch of the Largo Bay as she came in at Cowes. 


The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular-glass to 
Captain Richard J. North, Master of the barque Baltimore, of 
Baltimore, U.S.A., in acknowledgment of his kindness and 
humanity to the shipwrecked crew of the ship Inch Murren, 
of Glasgow, which was abandoned at sea on Nov. 24, 1888. 


Mary Langley’s father, “The 
Good Old Times” transports 
the audience, with the prin- 
cipal characters, to thé picturesque banks of the Derwent 
in Tasmania. Here we find Mary Langley and Lucy 
Grainger living together in a house near the convict station at 
which their husbands are working, with Amos Barton pro- 
moted to be warder over the convicts. How the self-convicted 
John Langley, a long-suffering hero after Mr. Wilson Barrett's 
own heart, undergoes fresh torture at the hands of Amos 
Barton and Crosby Grainger ; how his love for his wife revives 
when he communes with himself outside the dwelling of Mary 
Langley, alias Mrs. Morgan, whom he does not recognise 
because she wears grey hair; and how he rescues and is recon- 
ciled to his wife, we hope to have room to refer to next week. 
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THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL FOR SCOTLAND. 


Professor Ralph Copeland, the new Astronomer-Royal for 
Scotland, was born at Woodplumpton, in Lancashire, in 
September, 1837. After being employed some years in the 
large engineering works of Messrs. Beyer, Peacock and Co., at 
Manchester, he resolved to devote himself to the study of 
astronomy. He went to Germany in 1864, and entered the 
University of Géttingen. ‘T'wo or three years later he became 
yolunteer assistant at the observatory there, under the late 
Professor Klinkerfuss, which post he held until 1869. On 


PROFESSOR R. COPELAND, 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 


taking his degree he was appointed one of the scientists of 
the second German Arctic expedition, under Koldeweg, the 
first that wintered on the Arctic coast of Hast Greenland, 
Later on, he was engaged as astronomical assistant to the Harl 
of Rosse at Birr Castle, where the interesting subject of the 
moon's radiant heat was investigated; he was afterwards 
assistant at the observatory of Trinity College, Dublin. Since 
1876 Professor Copeland has been attached to Lord Crawford’s 
observatory at Dunecht, where cometary astronomy, spectro- 
scopy, and the spreading of urgent astronomical news by 
circulars, have been kept prominently in view. He has had 
the good fortune to observe both the transits of Venus that 
have occurred in onr time ; the first with Lord Crawford, then 
Lord Lindsay, at Mauritius ; the second at Jamaica, for the 
British Government. At the expense of Lord Crawford he 
visited Peru and Bolivia in 1883, where astronomical observa- 
tions were made at various heights up to 14,400ft. In 1887 
he went to Russia to observe the total eclipse of the sun, but, 
in common with many other astronomers, was prevented by 
the weather from making the intended observations. 


The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. Joseph E. Munro, 


of Aberdeen. 


About midnight on Feb. 9 the two miners, Rule and Bant, 
who had been imprisoned in Drakewall’s Mine, Cornwall, were 
rescued, after having been without food for two or three days. 


THE CAIRO JUBILEE MEMORIAL. 


Sir Evelyn Baring, British Minister Plenipotentiary in Egypt, 
on Jan. 23 opened the new wing of the Deaconesses’ Victoria 
Hospital at Cairo. It has been erected by the British com- 
munity of Cairo to commemorate the Queen’s Jubilee. It 
contains six rooms for infectious diseases, such as smallpox 
and diphtheria, and one room for persons suffering from 
mental alienation. This will supply a want which has been 
much felt in Cairo, where, up to the present time, there has 
been no special provision made for the treatment of such 
diseases. The committee appointed to carry out the plans 
consisted of Sir Evelyn Baring, the president; Major- 
General Sir Francis Grenfell, Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army; Colonel Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, Dr. Greene Pasha, 
Mr. W. Wilfred Carey, Mirza Mohammed Ra-fia, Mirza Abdul 
Gawad, Mr. E. C. Manuk, Mr. G. H. Colbeck, Dr. Murison, Mr. 
Louis Steinschneider, and Mr. R. Hamilton Lang, ©.M.G., hon. 
treasurer. The ceremony took place in the presence of the 
Khedive’s Ministers, the representatives of the foreign Powers, 
Lady Baring and several other ladies, and many of the English 
residents. ‘The band of the Welsh Regiment and the pipers of 
the King’s Own Borderers played alternately. At the close 
of the interesting ceremony, the company adjourned to a large 
tent, and partook of refreshments. Our Illustration is from 
the photograph by Mr. G. Lekegian, of Cairo. taken on the 
close of Sir Evelyn Baring’s speech, while the band of the 
Welsh Regiment was playing “God Save the Queen.” Sir 
Evelyn has on his right hand the members of the committee 
of the Victoria Hospital, and on his left some of the above- 
mentioned members of the Jubilee Committee. 


FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE. 


The Oratory at Brompton was thronged on the morning of 
Feb. 11 with a fashionable gathering to witness the marriage 
of Lord William Nevill, fourth son of the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny, to Miss Louisa De Murietta, daughter of the Marquis 
De Santurce. An hour and a half before the ceremony the 
church began to fill, and when the Royal party arrived, at 
twenty minutes past eleven, every available seat was occupied. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales with their three daughters 
occupied seats facing the chancel, and near to them were 
Prince Edward and Prince George of Wales, the Marchioness 
of Lorne, the Duke and Duchess of Teck and Princess Mary of 
Teck, the Marquis and Marchioness of Abergavenny, and the 
Marquis De Santurce. The service, which was fully 
choral, was conducted by the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Salford, assisted by the Rev. Father Davidson. The 
bride, who was given away by her father, wore a magnificent 
gown of rich brocade satin, draped with a wreath of orange- 
blossom, the front of the corsage being decorated with a Sir 
Joshua Reynolds fichu of mousseline-de-chiffon, tulle veil, 
fastened to the hair by diamond ornaments, and surmounted 
by a spray of orange-blossoms. The bridesmaids were Miss 
De Murietta, Lady Idina Nevill, Lady Violet Nevill, Miss 
Barron, Miss Violet Gaythorne Hardy, and Miss Joan Nevill. 
They wore Empire gowns of white Sicilienne silk, trimmed 
with beaver fur, with a cravat of mousseline-de-soie, and a 
broad silk sash. The bridegroom’s present to them was a 
little enamel watch surrounded with brilliants and mounted 
en pendant. Lord Richard Nevill attended his brother in the 
capacity of best man. At the conclusion of the ceremony a 
high nuptial mass was celebrated, after which the bridal party 
adjourned to the town-house of the bride’s parents in Carlton 
House-terrace, where the wedding breakfast was served. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury opened his court on Feb. 12, 
at Lambeth Palace, for the trial of the Right Rev. Dr. King, 
Bishop of Lincoln, for alleged ritualistic and illegal practices. 
The Bishop appeared, and respectfully protested against the 
jurisdiction of the Court. He then appointed his proctors ; 
and the Court adjourned to Feb. 19, at the Vicar-General’s Office, 
for formal business, the argument being fixed for March 12, 


CAPTAIN WISSMANN. 


There can be no doubt that serious events are preparing on the 
East Coast of Africa, or that a force sanctioned and sub- 
sidised by the Imperial German Government is to be dispatched 
thither to restore order. As the commander of this force, 
Prince Bismarck sclected Captain §. Wissmann, who is an 
officer in the German Army, and was born in Westphalia 
some forty years ago. His travels and explorations in Africa 
are well known, having extended over seven years, his 
principal achievement being the tracing of the river 


CAPTAIN WISSMANN, 
Commander of the German Hast African Expedition. 


Kassai from its source to its conflux with the Congo. His 
explorations have done much towards opening up the southern 
part of the Congo Free State ; and for his services to geography 
the explorer was last year awarded the great gold medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Moreover, at the meeting of 
the British Association at Bath last year, the president of the 
Geographical Section, Sir Charles Wilson, in his opening 
address spoke in warm terms of Captain Wissmann, who 
was then on the point of starting on an expedition for the 
relief of Emin Pasha, which has since been abandoned through 
events in Equatorial Africa. “ He possesses,” said Sir Charles, 
“all Livingstone’s indomitable courage, his constancy of pur- 
pose, and his kindly feelings towards the natives, and has 
twice crossed Africa in its widest extent without once firing a 
shot in anger.” Hereturned recently to Europe filled, like the 
great Hnglish traveller, with indignation at the atrocities perpe- 
trated by the Arabs on the blacks, and eager to find means, if such 
there be, of putting an end to, or, at least, mitigating the 
unspeakable horrors of the slave trade. We believe Captain 
Wissmann will start for Egypt in a few days with a view to 
enlist 1000 Soudanese in his service, with the sanction of the 
British Government. In addition, his army, about 3000 men 
strong, will consist of German officers and retired soldiers, 
and Zanzibaris. 

The Portrait of Captain Wissmann is from a photograph 
by Adolph Halwas, of Berlin. 
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OPENING OF THE JUBILEE MEMORIAL WARD AT THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL, CAIRO. 
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VALENTINE’S DAY AT THE POST OFFICE. 
Although the great and ancient festival associated with the 
name of good Bishop Valentine is certainly beginning to show 
signs of decay, it seems doubtful whether the rites of this most 
interesting feast of love will ever wholly be neglected so long 
as there remain young men and maidens to perpetuate its 
celebration. At the Post Office, it is true, the occasion is no 
longer such a red-letter day in the year as of yore, and it is 
a long way outstripped by the Christmas work. But this 
may reasonably be attributed to a change of practice rather 
than toa disregard of the celebration ; for, in this eminently 
practical age, the young men and maidens of the period are, 
no doubt, agreed that a present which is useful as well as 
pretty is a more sensible, and quite as appropriate, love- 
token as the elaborate and sentimental valentines of the 
past. Briefly put, it would seem that, while the outward 
and visible signs of the celebration are rapidly being discarded, 
the spirit of the ceremony is still, and will continue to be, 
retained in some form or other. Although, however, the 
festival of St. Valentine is no longer regarded exactly as a red- 
letter day at the Post Office, it is not yet so dead as not to 
cause a considerable augmentation of postal work at this 
season of the year throughout the country. And especially is 
the pressure felt in the provinces, where the customs of the 
day, in whatsoever spirit they may be conceived, appear at the 
present time to meet with more appreciation than they do in 
the metropolis and other cities. At the General Post Office, 
London, the work is certainly on a scale of unrivalled magni- 
tude, and requires the most adroit administration and careful 
forethought to successfully cope with it. Sharp on the stroke 
of six o’clock in the evening the huge gaping letter slits close 
simultaneously with a sudden snap, and then commences 
inside a scene of labour and apparent turmoil which to the 
uninitiated is quite bewildering. Amidst a ceaseless noise of 
facing, stamping, sorting, and collecting, the wildest confusion 
would seem to prevail; but as a matter of fact there is method, 
precision, and system in all that is being enacted. 

What takes place at the chief metropolitan post-office 
occurs, with proportionately more or less pressure, at the post- 
offices all over London, and considerable difficulty is usually 
experienced in making adequate arrangements for meeting the 
great addition which Valentine's Day causes to the ordinarily 
heavy post-office work of the town. Notwithstanding the 
explicit notices as to the expediency of early posting which 
the Post Office is always careful to publish at this season, 
there are always thousands of persons who defer posting their 
valentines until the last post on the eve of the festival, and 
even till the day itself, with the consequence of causing much 
inconvenience both to the post - office people and to the 
addressees. 

In the provinces the pressure of postal work on Feb. 14 is 
still greater than in the metropolis, Everywhere in country 
and rural districts it is extreme. District postmasters have to 
exercise considerable forethought as to the appliances required 
for the occasion, and careful judgment as to the best manner 
of disposing of the work. , In many districts a wise course is 
pursued by issuing the obviously genuine letters and ordinary 
correspondence for delivery before sending out the ostensible 
and undisgrizable valentines—a course much appreciated by 
business and commercial men, though probably not so favour- 
ably viewed by the valentine community. It is a picturesque 
sight in rural districts, and one no less pretty than amusing, 
to watch the postmen turning out on St. Valentine's morning 
with huge bags filled almost to bursting point—or, as the gentle 
Elia so aptly puts it, “sinking under a number of delicate 
embarrassments not their own ”—assisted in the carriage of 
their loads by liveried satellites in the shape of boy-mes- 
sengers lent from the telegraph department, and pressed for 
the nonce into the service of love. 

Those who are behind the scenes at the Post Office have 
ample opportunity of judging of the character of the 
valentines passing through the post, and, if not wholly 
interesting, it must be vastly amusing to them to see the 
curious diversity with which they have to deal. Of the purely 
sentimental valentine, little or nothing can, as a rule, be seen 
because for the most part it is well concealed within the folds 
of a stout envelope or paper parcel ; but such is not the case 
with valentines of the comic character, the multitudinous 
variety of which annually passing through the post, only 
those who deal with our letters can form any adequate idea. 
The comic element has, indeed, for some years past, been 
asserting itself to an unlimited degree in the customs of St. 
Valentine’s Day, and bids fair to soon become the predominat- 
ing feature of the festival. All sorts of things, imaginable 
and unimaginable, pass through the post as valentines. China 
and rag dolls are, for instance, very popular, and whilst some 
are posted in a shocking state of simplicity, others are gaily 
dressed and decorated with ribbons, tassels, feathers, and 
pieces of needle-work, without the slightest regard to the 
convenience of the Post Office in delivering them. Newly- 
married couples are sure to be inundated with gentle reminders 
from their friends of the probable blessings in store for 
them in the shape of baby-dolls of this kind, and old 
bachelors are not unfrequently also reminded of their 
single wretehedness in a like manner. Biscuits, scones, 
and rolls, curiously enough, are greatly affected for the 
purpose of valentine humour, and these are generally quaintly 
decorated, with the addresses inscribed on them. Some people, 
too, appear to find amusement in sending little coffins contain- 
ing dolls dressed as babies. All sorts of toys, especially 
“jumping jacks,” monkeys on sticks, and tin whistles are 
brought into use on this festive occasion, besides boxes con- 
taining shirt fronts, collars, cuffs, and toy baby-linen, each 
according to the jocular insinuation designed by their despatch. 
In such manner, too, a gentle hint is often given to a friend of 
any little foible or weakness which it is desirable should be 
abandoned. : 

Many of the toy and other comic valentines are made 
amusing by the curious addresses and labels attached to them, 
and in some cases the cover would seem to betray the fact 
that the best part of the sender’s efforts had been expended in 
decorating the outside. Some valentines haye not only long 
and elaborate addresses, covering both back and front of the 
envelope, but also bear facetious instructions to the postmen, 
with the generous view, perhaps, of enlivening their burden- 
some path on Feb. 14; although, as a matter of fact, such 
diversions tend rather to hinder and retard these hard-worked 
officials in their duty. The less-educated classes seem 
especially to delight in doggrel verse, and frequently so 
cover the envelope with their effusions, that it becomes difficult 
for the Post Office people to eliminate the name and address of 
the favoured addressee. The better-educated classes, on the 
other hand, ventilate their humorous vein by endeavouring as 
far as possible to alter the name and address, so as to introduce 
some joke, without baffling the postman. 

When the comic element first entered into the customs of 
St. Valentine’s Day, the first consequence was that the 
character of a large number of the valentines sent was 


extremely odious, and even, in some cases, revolting. To send - 


a dead mouse or rat was long a favourite method of exhibiting 
spite on such occasions ; and even now there lingers amongst 


the uneducated classes in the provinces a spirit for this kind * wandering of thy dreams. 


of gross humour, and mice, rats, pigs’ feet, and red-herrings, 
dressed as babies and decorated with ribbons, are still not 
unfrequently found to figure among the curious valentines 
handed into the post. Fortunately, their delivery never now 
takes place, for it is a stringent rule at the Post Office 
to arrest all openly offensive missives. To this wise regulation 
may be attributed in a large measure the marked change for 
the better in the character of the valentines which of late 
years have passed through the post, for the number which the 
authorities are obliged to withhold has now become very small 
in proportion to the whole number of valentines with which 
they have to deal—a circumstance that to most people must be 
a source of gratification. AS GSB; 


CLEOPATRA: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FALL AND VENGEANCE OF HARMACHIS, THE 
ROYAL EGYPTIAN, AS SET FORTH BY HIS OWN HAND. 


By HH. RIDER “HAGGARD, 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE COMING OF CHARMION, AND OF THE WRATH 
OF SEPA. 


ies HAT- same night, while 
f= we sat at supperin the 


house, there came a 
knock upon the door. 
It was opened, and a 
woman passed in 
wrapped from head to 
foot in a large dark 
peplos or cloak in such 
fashion that her face 
could not be clearly seen. 
My uncle rose, and as 
he did so the woman 
uttered the secret word. 
“Tam come, my father,”’ 
She said in a sweet clear 
voice, ‘‘ though ofa truth it 
was not easy to escape the 
revels at the palace yonder. 
But I told the Queen that 
the sun and the riot in the 
streets had made me sick, 
and she let me go.”’ 
“Unveil thyself; here thou art 


“Tt is well,’’ he answered. 
safe.” 

With a little sigh of weariness she unclasped the 
peplos and let it slip from her, giving to my sight the face and 
form of that beauteous girl who had stood to fan Cleopatra in 
the chariot. For she was very fair and pleasant to look upon, 
and her Grecian robes clung sweetly about her supple limbs 
and budding form. Her wayward hair, flowing in a hundred 
little curls, was bound in with a golden fillet, and on her 
feet were sandals. Her cheeks blushed like a flower, and her 
dark soft eyes were downcast, as though with modesty, but 
smiles and dimples trembled about her lips. 

My uncle frowned when, his eyes fell upon her dress. 

“Why comest thou in this garb, Charmion?”’ he asked 
sternly. ‘‘Is not the dress thy mothers wore good enough 
for thee? This is no time or place for woman’s vanities. 
Thou art not here to conquer, but to obey.”’ 

“Nay, be not, wroth, my father,’’ she answered softly ; 
“perchance thou knowest not that she whom I serve will have 
none of our Egyptian dress; itis out of fashion. To wear it 
would have been to court suspicion—also I came in haste.’ 
And as she spoke I saw that. all the while she watched me 
covertly through the long lashes which fringed her modest 
eyes. : 
“Well, well,’’ he said sharply, fixing his keen glance upon 
her face, ‘‘ doubtless thou speakest truth, Charmion. Be ever 
mindful of thy oath, girl, and of the cause to which thou art 
sworn. Be not light-minded, and I charge thee forget the 
beauty wherewith thou hast been cursed. For mark thou this, 
Charmion: fail us but one jot, and vengeance shall fall on 
thee—the vengeance of man and the vengeance of the Gods! 
To this service,’’ he continued, lashing himself to anger as he 
went on till his great voice rang in the narrow room, “hast 
thou been bred; to this end hast thou been instructed and 
placed where thou art to gain the ear of that wicked wanton 
whom thou seemest to serve. See thou forget it not; see 
that the luxury of yonder Court doth not corrupt thy purity 
and divert thy aim, Charmion,”’ and his eyes flashed and his 
small form seemed to grow till it attained to dignity—nay, 
almost to grandeur. ‘‘ Charmion,”’ he said, advancing towards 
her with outstretched finger, ‘‘I say to thee that at times I do 
not trust thee. But two nights gone I dreamed I saw thee 
standing in the desert. I saw thee laugh and lift thy hand 
to heaven, and therefrom fell a rain of blood; then the 
sky sank down on the land of Khem and covered it. Whence 
came the dream, girl, and what is its meaning? Naught 
have I against thee as yet; but hearken ! On the moment. that 
T have, though thou art of my kin, and I have loved thee—on 
that moment, I say, will I doom those delicate limbs, which 
thou lovest so much to show, to the kite and to the jackal, and 
the soul within thee to all the tortures of the Gods! Un- 
buried shalt thou lie, and bodiless and accursed shalt thou 
wander in Amenti !—aye, for ever and ever!’ 

He paused, for his sudden burst of passion had spent it- 
self. But by it, more clearly than before, I saw how deep a 
heart had this man beneath the cloak of his merriness and 
simplicity of mien, and how fiercely the mind within him was 
set upon his aim. As for the girl, she shrank from him 
terrified, and, placing her hands before her sweet face, began 
to weep. 

“Nay, speak not so, my father,” she said, between her 
sobs; ‘‘for what have I done? Naught know I of the evil 


I am no soothsayer that } shonlg 
read dreams. Have I not carried out all things accordin to 
thy desire? Have I not been ever mindful of that pes 
oath ?’’—and she trembled. ‘‘ Have I not played the spy and 
told thee all? Have I not won the heart of the Queen , 
that she loves me as a sister, refusing me nothing, aye ae 
the hearts of those about her? Why dost thou affright ie dike 
with thy words and threats?’’ and she wept afresh, locking 
even more beautiful in her sorrow than she was before, 

“Enough, enough,’’ he answered; ‘‘ what I have-saiq I 
have said. Be warned, and affront o ight no : 

: a , ur sight no more with 
this wanton dress. Thinkest thou that we would feeq our 
eyes upon those rounded arms—we whose stake is Egypt, 
and who are dedicated to the Gods of Egypt? Gil, behoiq 
thy cousin and thy King!’ 

She ceased weeping, wiping her eyes with her chitoy 
and I saw that they seemed but the softer for her tears. : 

‘*Methinks, most Royal Harmachis and beloved cousin.» 
she said, as she bent before me, ‘‘ that we are already made 
acquainted ? ’’ 

“Yea, cousin,’’ I answered, not without shamefacednegg 
for never before had I spoken to so fair a maid; “ thou wert ty 
the chariot with Cleopatra this day when I struggled with the 
Nubian.”’ 

“* Assuredly,’’ she said, with a smile and a sudden lighting 

q . co] 
of the eyes, “‘it was a gallant fight and gallantly didst 
thou overthrow that black brute. I saw the fray and, though 
I knew thee not, greatly did I fear for one so brave. But I 
paid him for my fright, for it was I who put it into the mind 
of Cleopatra to bid the guards strike off his hand — now 
knowing who thou art, I would I had said his head.” hae 
she looked up shooting a glance at me and then smiled. 

“*Knough,’”? put in my uncle Sepa, ‘the time draws on, 
Tell thou thy mission, Charmion, and be gone.”’ 

Thereon her manner changed ; she folded her hands meckiy 
before her and spake : : 

“‘Let Pharaoh hearken unto his handmaiden. I am the 
daughter of Pharaoh’s uncle, the brother of his father, who is 
now long dead, and therefore in my veins also flows the Royal 
blood of Egypt. Also I am of the ancient faith, and hate 
these Greeks, and to see thee set upon the throne has been my 
dearest hope now for many years. To this end have I 
Charmion, become serving-woman to Cleopatra, that I might 
cut a notch wherein thou couldst set thy foot when the hour 
came for thee to climb the throne. And behold! O Pharaoh, 
the notch is cut. 

“This, then, is our plot, Royal cousin. Thou must gain 
an entrance to the Household and learn its ways and secrets, 
and, so far as maybe, suborn the eunuchs and captains, 
some of whom I have already tempted. This done, and 
all things being prepared without, thou must slay Cleopatra, 
and, aided by me, with those whom I control, in the confusion 
that shall ensue throw wide the gates, and, admitting those 
of our party who are in waiting, put such of the troops as 
remain faithful to the sword and seize the Bruchium. Which 
being done thou shalt within two days hold this fickle 
Alexandria. At the same time those who are sworn to thee 
in every city in Egypt shall rise in arms, and within ten 
days from the death of Cleopatra thou shalt be Pharaoh 
indeed. This is the counsel which has been taken, and thou 
seest, Royal cousin, that, though our uncle yonder doth think 
so ill of me, I have learned my part—aye, and played it.”’ 

“T hear thee, cousin,’? I answered, marvelling that so 
young a woman, for she had but twenty years, could weave so 
bold a plot, for in its origin the scheme was hers. But in 
those days I little knew Charmion. ‘‘ Go on; how then shall 
I gain entrance to the palace of Cleopatra? ’’ : 

“Nay, cousin, as things are it is easy. Thus—Cleopatra 
loveth to look wpon a man, and—give me pardon !—thy face and 
form are fair. To-day she noted them, and twice she said 
she would she had asked where that astrologer might be 
found, for she held that an astrologer who could wellnigh 
slay a Nubian gladiator with his bare hands, must indeed be 
a master of the stars. I answered her that I would cause 
inquiry tobe made. So hearken, Royal Harmachis—at mid- 
day Cleopatra sleeps in her inner hall that looks over the 
gardens to the harbour. At that hour, then, will [meet thee at 
the gates of the Palace, whither come thou boldly asking for 
the Lady Charmion. I will make appointment for thee 
with Cleopatra, so that she shall see thee alone when she 
wakes, and the rest shall be for thee, Harmachis. For much 
she loves to play with the mysteries of magic, and whole 
nights have I known her stand watching the stars and making 
a pretence to read them. And but lately hath she sent away 
Dioscorides the Physician, in that, poor fool! he ventured on a 
prophecy from the conjunction of the stars that Cassius would 
defeat Mark Antony. Thereon Cleopatra dispatched to 
the General Allienus, bidding him add the legions she had 
sent to’Syria to help Antony to the army of Cassius, whose 
victory, forsooth, was—according to Dioscorides—-written on 
the stars. But, as it chanced, Antony beat Cassius first and 
Brutus afterwards, and so Dioscorides hath departed, and now 
he lectures for his bread on herbs in the museum, and hates 
the name of stars. But his place is empty, and thou shalt fill 
it, and then we will work in secret and in the shadow of the 
sceptre. Aye, we will work like the worm at the heart of a 
fruit, till the time of plucking comes, and on thy dagger’s 
touch, Royal cousin, the fabric of this Grecian throne crumbles 
to nothingness, and the worm that rotted it bursts his servile 
covering, and, in the sight of empires, spreads his royal wings 
o’er Egypt.” : 

I gazed at this strange girl once more astonished, and saw 
that her face was lit up with such a light as I had never scen 
upon the face of woman. 

“Ah,” broke in my uncle, who was watching her, 
‘Cah, I love to see thee so, girl. There is the Charmion. that I 
knew and I bred up—not the Court girl, whom I love not, 
draped in silks of Cos and fragrant with essences. Let thy 
heart harden in this mould—aye, stamp it with the fervid zeal of 
patriot faith, and thy reward shall find thee. And now covet 
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= that shameless dress of thine and leave us, for it grows late. 
°-morrow shall Harmachis come, as thou hast said. And 
80, farewell.’? ; 
Panne ae her head, and, turning, wrapped her dark- 
wie : os round her. Then, taking my hand, she touched it 
and without any further word she went. 


ange woman!’’ said Sepa, when she had gone; 


“ 

hg st strange woman and an uncertain !”’ 
wha Methought, my uncle,’’ I said, ‘that thou wast some- 
What harsh with ants 


Noe 9 ‘ 
Aye,” he answered, “but riot without a cause: Look 


DRAWN BY R. C, WOODVILLE, 


“ Tet Pharaoh hearken unto his handmaiden.”’ 


thou, Harmachis: beware of this Charmion. She is too way- 
ward, and, I fear me, may be led away. In truth, she is a very 
woman; and, like a restive horse, will t the path that 
pleases her. Brain she has, and fire; and she loves our cause ; 
but I pray that the cause come not face to face with her desires, 
for what her heart st on that will she do—at any cost will 
she do it. Therefore did I frighten her now, while I may: for 
who can know but that she will pass beyond my power? I tell 
thee, that in this one girl’s hand lie all our lives: and if she 
play us false, what then? Alas! and alas! that we must use 
such tools as these! But it was needful: there was no other way; 


and yet I misdoubt me. I pray that itmay be well; and still, 
at times, I fear my niece Charmion—she is too fair, and the 
blood of youth runs too warm in those blue veins of hers. Oh, 
woe to the cause that builds its strength upon a woman’s 
faith ; for women, I say, are faithful only where they love, and 
when they love their faith] 3s becomes their faith. They 
are not fixed as men are fixed: they rise more high and sink 
more low—they are strong and changeful as the sea. I say to 
thee, Harmachis, beware of this Charmion : for, like the ocean, 
she may float thee home; or, like the ocean, she may wreck 
thee, and, with thee, all the hope of Egypt!”’ 
(Lo be continued, ) 
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The Ts.vi-Speahking Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa. 
By A. B. Ellis, Major, 1st West India Regiment (Chapman 
and Hall).—Scientific ethnologists, treating of the native races 
of tropical and southern Africa, whose prehistoric origin is 
hopelessly obscure, are now accustomed to range them in a 
few large groups, distinguished in each case by a peculiar 
syllable, usually a grammatical particle, dominant in the 
various languages of the whole group. “ Tshi,” pronounced 
«“Tshwi,’ is the characteristic note of those populations, the 
Ashantis, the Fantis, the Assins, Adansis, Ahantas, Wassaws, 
‘Akims, and several others, inhabiting the Gold Coast and the 
forest region to the north of it, between the Assini River to 
the west and the Volta to the east. The British colony of 
Cape Coast Castle, having absorbed the old Dutch forts and 


trading factories along this coast, exercises an imperfectly . 


organised dominion over the tribes within seventy or eighty 
miles of the sea, and has repeatedly been in conflict with the 
powerful Ashanti kingdom, beyond the Prah, its well-known 
boundary river. Our readers will not have forgotten the 
military expedition successfully conducted by Lord Wolseley 
(then Sir Garnet Wolseley) at the beginning of 1874, 
to chastise King Coffee Calcalli for his invasion of the 
Fanti Protectorate, and for imprisoning two or three English 
and German missionaries. ‘The capture and burning of 
Coomassie was an exploit that afforded the topic of stirring 
narrative in the newspapers of that day, and was abundantly 
illustrated by the sketches of Mr. Melton Prior, our own 
Special Artist. We have recently given two Sketches of a 
British diplomatic mission sent to the Ashantis upon the 
occasion of a new King being enthroned by the consent of 
their feudal chiefs at the termination of a long and sanguinary 
civil war. No substantial advantage, beyond the maintenance 
of peace with the British Protectorate, can be expected from 
any further meddling with the internal politics of the Tshi- 
speaking nations. But the study of their social condition, of 
their manners, habits, traditions, and institutions, presented 
by Major Ellis in this volume as the fruit of twelve or thirteen 
years’ personal observation and inquiry, seems a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of mankind. Comparison of the 
ideas and conventional usages of an utterly barbarous folk, 
which has remained for many ages in effectual isolation, with 
the primitive notions and practices even of those ancient 
nations who attained the most refined civilisation, such as the 
Greeks and Romans, is apt to be instructive. The worship of 
numerous local deities, those of hills, lakes, and rivers, rocks, 
and forests and seas, and of tribal gods, family gods, and 
guardian spirits of individuals, does not, among the gross 
savages of West Africa, take such graceful and poetical forms 
as it did in the classical mythology ; but it appears to usa 
not more irrational superstition, “carent quia vate sacro.” 
Nor does the ritual by which negro priests and priestesses, who 
earn lucrative fees and high reputation as witch-finders and 
doctors of obscure diseases, “ casting out devils ” from the bodies 
of their afflicted patients, seem less warrantable than the 
miraculous healing arts in vogue among the Jews at the time 
of Jesus Christ, or than the exorcisms that were current a 
thousand years later in Europe during the Middle Ages. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who has not only traced, with philosophic 
insight, the speculative principles of sociology, but has 
collected and arranged a quantity of materials for its com- 
parative investigation by the way of induction, may welcome 
the statements of writers like Major Ellis as contributing 
much to his store. Religion, indeed, such as it is, and 
morality, such as it is, among the Tshi-speaking nations, with 
the State ceremonies, the Royal prerogatives, the customary 
observances at births, marriages, and deaths, and those horrible 
human sacrifices which attend the funerals of an Ashanti 
monarch, all connected with religion. occupy the greater part 
of this book. In general, the gods of these people are devils ; 
for they lack the more ennobling Pagan adoration of the 
sun, moon, and stars, and pay divine homage only to the 
imaginary evil spirits dwelling in earthly objects which they 
suspect of doing them harm, or in places where some accidental 
mischief has been done. This is the “natural religion” 
of Africa; and, though one would rejoice at any prospect 
of its being materially affected by the direct teaching of any 
sort of Christianity, the intermediate advance of Mohammedan- 
ism, which may perhaps be considered a non-Christian branch 
of Judaism, is a beneficent dispensation for the northern 
portion of that benighted Continent. It has not yet reached 
the Tshi-speaking race of the West Coast. 

The Land of the Pink Pearl. By L. D. Powles (Sampson 
Low and Co.).—Enigmatic titles for books describing countries 
already known by name to the most rudimentary popular 
geography seem to be a literary mistake. This volume had 
lain unopened, some time longer than it ought, before we dis- 
covered that it was an account of the Bahamas. It is said that 
a rare pink pearl, of high price, may occasionally be found in 
a peculiar species of shell-fish which haunts some parts of that 
archipelago. But Mr. Powles does not claim to have seen the 
pink pearl, nor does this pretty little anecdote of natural 
history, which belongs rather to the sea than to the land, 
make any difference whatever to his views of the islands, their 
people, and their government as a British colony. We read of 
these matters with some interest, and accept his testimony for 
what it may be worth, but not without regret, to the dis- 
paragement of the “Conchs,” the descendants of the former 
generation of white planters and settlers, especially taking 
note of the alleged oppression of the labouring negro race. 
Mr. Powles, during his abode of less than a twelvemonth in 
the colony, held the office of Circuit Justice, and went the 
round of the outlying islands, which are seldom visited 
by travellers from England. The little seaport city of 
Nassau, on the Isle of New Providence, # familiar enough 
both to commercial men and to many families—especially 
American—who spend the winter in its delightful climate. 
According to Mr. Powles, the Nassau townspeople, who 
make the laws by their predominance in the House of 
Assembly, and by,their control over a starved and enfeebled 
local administration, not only monopolise, through unjust 
regulations of trade and industry, an exorbitant profit from 
the various produce of all the other islands, which are much 
larger and naturally more important than New Providence, 
but keep the negro and mulatto population in abject misery. 
The Governor, who at that time, in 1886 and 1887, was Sir 
Henry Blake, seems powerless to effect the needful reforms. 
With a disposition, from the testimony of Mr. Froude and 
other writers on the West Indies, and from the example of 
Jamaica, to believe that legisation by little Colonial Parlia- 
ments of white men is the worst possible form of goyernmert 


for communities where negro slavery has been abolished, and 


that every such colony should be ruled autocratically by the 
representative of the Crown, we should incline to accept the 
evidence of Mr. Powles against the existing system. Yet his 
judgment may possibly be biassed by a personal grievance, for 
he was soon driven to resign his post and quit the Bahamas on 
account of a dispute with an influential class of the inhabit- 
ants who complained of his zeal to protect the negroes from 
gross ill-treatment. This may not be at all to his discredit as 
a humane English gentleman and an upright magistrate, 
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but we are compelled, until the other side of the question is 
exhibited, to suspend our judgment on his serious charges 
against the leading people of the colony. It is evident that 
the industrial condition of these fine islands, of which about 
twenty are inhabited, with a collective population of 45,000, 
and which have a most fertile soil easy of cultivation, with 
choice fruits, valuable woods, prolific fisheries, salt, coral, 
shells, sponges, and other marketable products, is deplorably 
backward. Mr. Powles states that the labouring classes and 
peasantry are so badly fed as to lose their bodily strength, 
while those engaged in growing pineapples, or other fruit and 
vegetables, or in getting sponges, for sale, are not paid in 
money, but are forced to submit to an iniquitous truck system, 
and are charged enormous prices for clothing unfit to wear, 
and for unwholesome articles of food. They are much worse 
off, he considers, than they were in slavery ; while the sugar 
plantations have become an overgrown wilderness and the old 
planters’ mansions have fallen into ruins. With this melan- 
choly general view of human interests in the Bahamas, there 
is but a slight compensation in reading of the beautiful 
colours of the sea-water, the lovely submarine “ coral-gardens,” 
the brilliant fishes. the birds, and the flowers. The author's 
circuit voyages among those islands, which extend several 
hundred miles in the Atlantic between Hayti and Florida, 
were made in small sailing-vessels, and much time was often 
wasted in the tedious and difficult navigation. 


The Land of the Hibiscus Blossom. By Hume Nisbet. 
(Ward and Downey).—The hibiscus, a flowering shrub _not 
unknown in many tropical lands, grows also in Papua or New 
Guinea, and here supplies a geographical emblem similar to 
that alluded to in the title of another volume, “ The Land of 
the Pink Pearl.” Mr. Hume Nisbet, who has travelled ex- 
tensively in Australasia, visited in 1887 the principal mission- 
ary, mercantile, and Government stations in Torres Straits 
and on the shores of the Papuan Gulf, where he saw and 
heard much both of the natives. and much also of the white 
men, a very mixed company, including some wild and rough 
fellows not mindful of legal or moral restraint, frequenting 
that region little to the good of the natives. He has cast the 
result of his observations and impressions into the form of an 
adventurous romance, which is based, however, on a correct 
delineation of localities, of the habits and customs of the 
people, and of the manner of which similar incidents, as in 
some notorious murders and massacres on that coast and in the 
neighbouring islands, have actually taken place. The lawless 
ruffians, European and American, who were attracted thither 
by the gains of collecting pearls, béche-de-mer, and copra, per- 
petrated almost every crime. Carolina Joe, the Greek “ Niggeree,” 
General Flagcroucher, and Professor Killmann, are imaginary 
persons ; but there have been persons like them, and there may 
be such persons still. Comparing these emissaries of civilised 
Christendom with the Papuan aborigines, it might be 
questionable whether the former be not the greatest savages or 
brutes. They are certainly the worst specimens of human 
nature in that region. As astory of adventures, perils, combats, 
and escapes, with several interesting native women and girls 
involved in the plot, this Hibiscus tale seems as entertaining 
as others of its kind. Queen Ine, who has become the wife of 
the blackguard adventurer from America, a stately black 
Princess degraded to the condition of a whiteman’s slave, 
must have been handsomer in face than she appears in her 
portrait ; her maternal affection, and the patient dignity with 
which she endured her sorrows, appeal to the reader’s sym- 
pathy, The arch coquetry of Rea, beloved of the young chief 
Kamo, who has visited the colony of Queensland, and has 
returned to describe its wondrous sights, is not a little 
amusing, when he makes her understand riding on horseback 
by going down on his hands and knees and inviting her to 
mount on his back. Hector Danby, a gentleman superior to 
his associates in character and education, finds a native girl 
whom he decides to marry, and intends to settle as a farmer in 
the “ Land of the Hibiscus Blossom.” 


Through the Heart of Asia over the Pamir to India, By 
Gabriel Bonvalot. Two vols. (Chapman and Hall).—This book 
was first published in France, and is translated by Mr. C. B. 
Pitman. It appears in English with the original illustrations, 
250 in all, which are particularly good ; many of them rough, 
but artistic, and full of character. Albert Pepin, the artist, 
was one of the travellers with M. Bonvyalot, and has been 
successful in giving the types of each country—Persians, 
Turkomans, Afghans, Kirghiz, and Siah Posh; all that came 
under his pencil is capitally rendered. We may particularly 
notice the illustrations of the Siah Posh Kaffirs,and much 
interest is attached to that peculiar and little-known race of 
people; but the text contains no reference to them, or to any 
of the questions connected with their ethnology or customs. 
It may be, however, that the author only intends this as a 
mere record of the journey, and that he will supplement it 
with another work containing the substantial results of his 
observations. A remark about his explorations at Termiz, on 
the Oxus, gives some support to this expectation, and he 
certainly accomplished a journey entitling him to rank. high 
among modern travellers. The interest of the journey begins 
when he leaves Tiflis and proceeds through Ghilan, the “ Land 
of Mud,” to Resht and Tehran. From Tehran he travelled 
east by the “Great Highway of Armies and Conquerors” to 
Meshed, a route of which many Sketches appeared in The 
Tllustrated London News about four years ago, when our 
Special Artist, Mr. W. Simpson, accompanied Sir Peter Lumsden, 
the Chief Afghan Frontier Commissioner, to the banks of 
the Heri-Rud and of the Murghab. The French traveller 
went on to Merv and Samareand. He was to have passed 
through Afghanistan to India; but, the Afghans being 
jealous and obstructive, M. Bonvalot gave up what might 
be called a direct attack for a flank movement, Passing 
through Ferghana, he crossed from the Alai, by the Kizil Urt 
Pass, to the Pamir, the high region in which are the sources of 
the Oxus, and which is also known as the Bam-i-Duniah, or 
“ Roof of the World.” His party crossed the eastern end of the 
Pamir, and, by Kunjut and Gilgit, ultimately reached India 
through Cashmere. The first great difficulty in this part of 
the journey was the snow. The Pamir plateau is about as high 
as Mont Blanc; and the explorers entered on it at the end of 
March, while snow was still falling, with the thermometer at 
times far below zero. Day after day they had to struggle 
through this wintry region, with the snow up to the horses’ 
girths, while a bitterly cruel wind, often with snow in it, was 
blowing in their faces. At night they had to bivouac on the 
snow. When they met any of the Kirghiz, it was hard to know 
whether they were friends or foes. At last, their horses died, 
their food became scarce, they were robbed, and ultimately 
they were stopped at Chitral, and became prisoners, where they 
remained till relieved by orders from Lord Dufferin, who was 
then Viceroy of India. The hardships and perils endured by 
these travellers will be read with much interest. It was fifty- 
one years ago—in February, 1838—that Wood made his cele- 
brated journey to the source of the Oxus. He also had to force 
his way over the snow, and, so far, his journey bears some 
resemblance to M. Bonvalot’s; but Wood, being only a few 
days on the high plateau, succeeded in his object without the 
serious dangers here related. 
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A VILLAGE COMMON. 


If one knows the Common really there is no need to ¢. 
almanack to discover the day. of the week : the speci 
ances sacred to each separate morning tell that to th 
a has ge - a ! 
e deep and wonderful peace that marks out 

Sunday from the rest of the week is accentuated ee 
mon ; even the stately geese that wander there are soba 
and quiet, while the children walk, instead of racing Hy 
screaming as they do on ordinary days, and are so smart ee 
aggressively clean that we hardly recognise the young ; 
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i . . f romps, 
who on every possible occasion make our lives a burden to us, 
by ringing our porch bell at untoward moments, or by 


swinging on the open gate until its hinges are in jeopardy 
and a worse scroop than usual from the unfortunate thing a 
it grinds along the gravel-path, rouses us from our work ie 
we rush out, scattering them to the four winds across i} 
Common by our mere appearance on the scene. But on Shinday 
the whole atmosphere seems changed; the neat print ha: 
which hold their prize bibles and prayer-books are one 
quietly, and are not swung and thrown at each other's heads 
as are their week-day satchels. The boys resist—how es 
can’t make out—the temptation to tilt the girls’ very ‘best 
hats over their eyes; and not even the deepest and muddiest 
puddle, by which a pile of stones stands everlastingly thea 
remarkably handy manner, causes them to break forth into 
Monday’s whoops and yells ; and as we watch them disappear 
one after the other into the school-house, whence presently a 
familiar hymn-tune issues madly, we wish it were always 
Sunday, so little do we suffer from the Common children on 
that peaceful, blessed day. 

The last hour before tea on a summer Sunday afternoon js 
perhaps our favourite time ; the limes at the lower end, beyond 
the second pond, are murmurous with a myriad bees: the 
trim little gardens behind the battered palings—all more or 
less injured by the young scamps who rule the neighbourhood 
with a rod of iron—are one blaze of bright colour ; the clean 
white curtains are looped back with gay ribbons, and on every 
seat we can see a separate pair of sweethearts, who, quite 
oblivious of the Common’s thousand eyes, bill and coo, quarrel 
and make it up again, little knowing how eagerly we watch 
their small manceuvres, or how much pleasure their little 
stories give us, as we note them year by year, following them 
not unseldom, from the very cradle to the quiet graves over 
across the Common, where the tall, red spire glows afternoon 
after afternoon, evening after evening, as it catches and reflects 
the very last glimpses of the setting sun. 

On Monday, the Common bursts suddenly into life; the 
children shout to their hearts’ content; and presently the 
whole place seems to blossom out into white: from every 
possible spot the village “washing” flaps, dances, floats, 
flutters, in the never-failing breeze. But the washing 
does not appear until all the door-steps are cleaned, and 
the doctor’s little maid has polished violently the worm 
brass plate, in the letters on which very little of the original 
black enamel is left—for is not the owner the third of the 
very same name who has used that plate, and inherited the 
house with the surgery next door? whence issues always a 
mysterious mingled odour of old-fashioned drugs, the very 
names of which have vanished from our modern treatment, 
but which did infinite good, we cannot help thinking, to 
naughty boys and girls, even if the sickly ones did not benefit 
much by them! The heap of stones is taken possession of by 
the old man, who is popularly supposed, from mysterious hints 
dropped by him, to have seen the battle of Waterloo ; but who 
is, unfortunately for him, too well remembered by the ® oldest 
inhabitant” to benefit by that assertion, and as we watch him 
settle down to his task, breaking about one stone in a quarter 
of an hour, we wonder if the heap will ever dwindle quite away, 
or if he will ever break enough to fill the ruts in the road 
over which we watch the doctor’s “four-wheel” bump gal- 
lantly as he leaves on his rounds—those mysterious rounds 
which sometimes even include visits to the country! But 
we hear too little about them to please us, for, a doctor by in- 
heritance, he has learned to hold his tongue so completely that 
not even the cheery little wife who keeps his dinner warm 
for him when he is late, and is the terror of all those who 
ring the night-bell in the unnecessary and constant manner 
so dear to our anxious villagers, knows anything more about 
the patients than they like to tell her themselves, and she is 
far too busy with the fourth generation of coming doctors to 
listen very much to them. 

The rest of the days of the week have each their distinctive 
marks had we but space to tell them all; but we must not 
dwell on Tuesday, with its exciting visits to the market-town 
in the afternoon, and its equally entrancing calls from the 
tradespeople, who only come up the hill twice in the whole 
week; on Wednesday, with its quiet service in the old church 
and—wae’s me, as Carlyle would say—its half-holiday for the 
urchins; on Thursday, when the oldest inhabitant is “at 
home ”—not that she ever goes out (but that is a mere detail), 
when muffins scent the air, and we are all to be found, 
according to the season, in the garden or round the fireside ; 
on Friday, when things are a little dull, and we feel rather 
disorganised and depressed ; or on Saturday, when the chimneys 
smoke gallantly, and the whole Common is “ fearfully busy,” 
preparing for the Sunday dinner and the Sunday services and 
school. 

Then the public-houses—of which, to our shame be it said, 
there are three on the edge of the Common itself—do a roaring 
trade. Baths steam in the cottages ; smacks and shrill squeaks 
resound as the battle of the tubs progresses ; and as the church- 
bells chime—at sundown in summer, at eight in winter—we 
begin to feel that Peace is on her way, and rejoice at the idea 
that we have another Sunday before us, in which we can rest 
if weewill, and in which no man, save under the penalty of 
social death, may work. 

Whatever there may be in the valley on our Common there 
is always beautiful weather. Of course it rains and blows 
sometimes; but from our vantage ground even this becomes 
pleasant, for here we have space to see the great clouds tear 
ing along, chasing each other, and disappearing, so it appears 
to us, to brood, silently and quietly over the dreary town—the 
town that calls us dull, and pities us for our existence out of 
the whirl of its streets and the noise of its mills and factories. 
And here we can perceive the first signs of better weather 
beyond the range of hills, where the sunset gashes the angry 
clouds with streaks of crimson, and where the moon will rise 
presently, dispersing with her gentle smile the very last of 
the storm. 

They often have fog in the valley; but it never climbs up 
to our Common, but lies like-a mysterious white sea In the 
hollow, the town spires emerging from it, or the tops of the 
trees appearing to swim among it, in a picturesque way, which 
we mention sometimes, casually, to the townsfolk when 
taunted by them with the lonely unfashionableness of our st? 
roundings. Still, weare too sure of our superiority to care about 
their remarks ; for whenever we do leave home, or yisit our 
friends, at the end of the visit we always return with redouble 
delight, redoubled interest, to our especial corner of the 
village Common, J. H. P. 
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IN AUCHMITHIE. 


«My certie! fisherwives ken better—they keep the man, and keep the louse, 
3 and keep the siller, too, lassic."—TH& ANTIQUARY. 


A long stretch of gorse-covered moor, crossed only by the 
main road from Arbroath (the Fairport of “The Antiquary ”), 
connects the little fishing-village of Auchmithie with the 
reat trading centres of Forfarshire and Fife. And yet, what 
see of difference in men and manners is apparent to the 
merest stranger, as he leaves the heath-covered moor behind 
him, and enters the one long narrow street of Auchmithie ! 

‘The North Sea dashes relentlessly, from year’s end to year’s 
end, agains the red and yellow sandstone rocks that surround 
the coast-line ; and has gnawed out of the cliffs huge and 
yawning chasms, caves of enormous extent, dignified by such 
names as Brandy Cave and Gillie’s Pot, whose roofs are coloured 
with every conceivable tint and shade, reflected in bright 
light on the water beneath, and inhabited by crowds of sea 
pirds—the “Tammie Norries” of Sir Walter Scott—the skriegh 
and skirl of which give an eerie feeling to the tourist who 
explores the dark and hidden recesses of the caverns. 

Of this little fishing-village few outsiders know anything : 
local reportaccredits it with being the scene of “ The Antiquary”; 
and wise folk will point out the site of the old inn—long since 
burnt down—the temporary residence, they will tell you, of 
Sir Walter Scott. Warming up to the subject, the innkeeper 
at the one modern hostelrie now existent will deign to point 
out Ethie House, the supposed residence of Sir Arthur 
Wardour; and will assure you that Mussel Crag of “The 
Antiquary” is indisputably the Auchmithie of the present 
day. Lived ever yet the Scot who could not furnish you with 
rich details? Of strictly Scandinavian descent, the majority 
of fisherfolk in this little village remind you strongly 
of their progenitors across the ocean, among the fiords of 
Norway. Centuries of intermarriage have, indeed, reduced 
their stature, but have not altered the main characteristics of 
this seafaring population. The welcome they accord to 
strangers is not always of the warmest, arising very likely 
from uncomplimentary remarks passed on them hy outsiders. 
and from a dislike and jealousy of espionage in the exercise of 
their peculiar craft and profession. Certain it is that a life 
for centuries spent in the open has endowed these poor people 
with a physique beyond all praise ; a type worthy of the con- 
sideration of painter and writer. The women climb the steep 
ascent from beach to dwelling-place on the upper heights of 
the craig, with “sculls” piled closely with fish of perhaps 
four or five stone weight ; their rough serge skirts reaching 
only to the knee, their hair confined by coloured “toys” or 
close linen caps of red, yellow, or blue, sometimes by twisted 
kerchiefs of flannel, silk, or velvet ; and they frequently discard 
their knitted hose and stout leather brogues with an indifference 
strongly in contrast to the apathy of their husbands, who stand 
looking on and taking their rest. 

By far the greater share of work at Auchmithie is taken 
by the women-folk, and, as an old fisherman gravely assured 
me, the men don’t marry out of the village, for “ boroughs town- 
wives” can’t take to this kind of labour. Through wet or dry 
weather, the whole summer season, a stream of fisherwomen 
may be seen all day long tramping up the steep incline, from 
the little pebbly beach to the heights of the main cliff on 
which the village is built, laden with fish; and may he heard 
astiras early as two a.m., when they start their husbands off for 
their daily labour. 

With skirts raised above reach of the waves, and their 
throats laid bare to the wind, they back up against the boats, 
and push off from the shingle, the men—five to a boat—being 
seated with rested oars, ready to pull the minute the boat 
reaches deep water, and frequently breaking into a dull 
plaintive kind of refrain, as the keel glides over the stones with 
a peculiar grating sound. 5 

There is no harbour or stone quay here, such as the Vieux 
Port at Biarritz, and the exertion to get off the “ cobles ” is some- 
thing terrific ; “ but then, you see, the men must always start 
dry,” as the women, one and all, unanimously agree ; for the 
east wind beats pitilessly against the steep craigs, and there 
is always in the background that terrible fear for the bread- 
winner which makes these women truly heroic. In rough, 
stormy weather they shoulder their husbands, and carry them 
away through the surf to the boats. ‘It’s aye hard work for 
the women,” said the captain of the “cobles,” who rejoiced, 
moreover, in being an elder of the church ; but what could be 
done with no harbour, and the sea coming in with such force 
that there was no haven for shelter? 

Forty or fifty families constitute this curious population, 
and their earnings may be put down at from £1000 to, per- 
haps, £1500 ina year. A short time ago neither church nor 
school existed here, and the old inhabitants of the village 
bear ample witness thereto by their natural roughness of 
manner, their scant efforts at scholarship, and, perhaps, their 
disregard of all hygiene and sanitation—which makesa visit to 


Auchmithie not altogether an unmixed pleasure, and, but for 
the colony of rats, it would be altogether unbearable to the 
fastidious. | 

Every fisherman here owns the cottage he lives in, for 
which he pays ground-rent—one shilling per annum; and for 
every boat-load of fish a royalty to the ground landlord; the 
remainder is all profit, for he employs no assistants. His 
wife, his children, young and old, are retained in his service. 
His bait he buys of fishermen who come out from St. 
Andrews—mussels these, kept alive in creels in the shallow 
water of Castle Bay, and varied by limpets when the sea is 
ae and the children can get at them to chip them off the 
rocks. 

Outside every cottage as you pass down the street you will 
see the fisher-families busy at work. Here is a mother, the 
head of the family, surrounded by her offspring, at all grades 
of labour. Side by side on a bucket sit two small boys, shelling 
mussel and limpet ready for baiting: quickly as they remove 
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the tempting molluscs from their sheathes they are seized 
upon by their sisters and threaded on a line—1300 hooks to 
each line, which varies moreover in length from seventy score 
yards to perhaps a mile. The line is coiled on a creel pre- 
viously covered with wet grass—fish being very dainty as to 
the bait they take—and the moment the line is ready it is 
again strewn with reed. 

Close at hand a tall girl sits cleaning the fish, and 
cutting off the heads with greatest swiftness; the offal is 
placed in troughs and carted off for manure, or perhaps 
sorted, the heads being utilised for baiting pots for lobster. 

Here sits a “curer” salting the haddock, washing and salt- 
ing and layering them in a barrel. Here another woman 
secures them “tail and tail” and hangs them across wooden 
poles to dry in the sun, one hour accomplishes the desired end, 
sometimes rather longer on a “dull day.” Then the haddies 
are closely packed and sent off to market, a horse and cart 
being retained for the use of the community. Many of the 
haddock are treated in quite a different manner, being smoked 
and fire-dried in excavated pits. Findhorn haddock is, I 
believe, the name applied to the process: wood and sawdust 
fires are lighted in square pits, and rods hung across them on 
the ground level, on which hang suspended the prepared fish ; 
the smoke is kept in by covering the whole with sackcloth, 
damped from time to time to prevent the fish scorching or 
smoke escaping. The fish are turned repeatedly and sprinkled 
with water, and are taken down and packed as soon as they are 
ready ; the retail price, I believe, is one halfpenny each, which, 
of course, varies greatly in respect of size. 

Grades are observed in all parts of the industry, as was, 
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indeed, the case in Sir Walter Scott's day ; these Nereids being 
most punctilious among themselves, and observing different 
ranks according to the commodity they deal in. One ex- 
perienced dame (of Sir W. Scott’s day), I am told, was heard 
thus to characterise a young, silly damsel of less knowledge 
than herself—* She's a puir silly thing with nae ambition: 
she’ll never get aboon the mussel line of business.” It is, 
perhaps, here worthy of notice that the “mussel line” is still 
the very lowest rank of the profession. 

Crabs—i.e., partans—are caught in cloudy weather, and in 
bright clear water plenty of lobsters; seals are sometimes 
signall d and eagerly chased, for they do an immense injury 
to fishing and nets. 

The Sabbath here (as by the fisher-folk in the Fleet, 
near Weymouth) is always strictly observed; the women 
of the village note it as a day of perfect rest, and may 
be seen in warm, sunny weather climbing the rocks 
in search of amusement. A church has been opened and 
likewise a school; and though the old folk here are often 
heard to bemoan themselves, and to say that Auchmithie 
is not what it once was, there is no doubt that 
with the advantages of the nineteenth century the in- 
dustry will assume still wider proportions. 

As a gynecocracy, in its strictest sense (like many 
other villages of the Firth of Forth), Auchmithie has 
ere now attracted great attention. It was left to Mr. 
Black to record the services of a past generation of 
fisherwives of this village, who, when some enemy's 
vessels sailed up the harbour, threatening the coast in the 
absence of the fleet, manned some hired transports with the 
brave fishermen ; and, not content with the reward bestowed 
on their husbands, claimed and received therefor a valuable 
badge, to be worn for all time by the Auchmithie Fisher- 
Queen, in token, I believe, “given and received, that the 
Auchmithie women had lent their husbands, who, had they 
been killed, would have made their wives the sufferers, since 
it was by their permission alone they embarked on tho 
boats” | E. XK. P. 
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A Portrait of this lady, the wife of the Rajah of Sikkim, 
whose affairs last autumn involved the British Government of 
India in a military expedition to defend his mountain frontier 
against a Thibetan invasion, is now presented to our readers. 
It is from a photograph sent us by Captain J. P. White, 
Assistant Political Officer with the Sikkim Field-Force at 
that time. The Ranee, who is a Thibetan Princess, is 
attired in a dress of blue and gold, with a red scarf, 
and with a unique head-dress. the ornaments of which 
are pearls, turquoises, and coral. ‘The small territory of 
Sikkim, in the highlands of the Himalayas north of 
Darjeeling, between Bhootan and Nepaul, contains about 
50,000 inhabitants, whose ruler is subject to the British Indian 
Empire, and receives a pension from Government, but has also 
owned feudal dependence on the Lamas of Thibet, holding a 
portion of his territories, in the Chumbi Valley, as a Thibetan 
fief. This divided allegiance, the Rajah being a weak and 
timid man, led to the recent hostilities, and it is probable that 
the Thibetan friends and relatives of the Ranee exercised an 
unfavourable influence on the policy of Sikkim, 


THE EGYPTIAN TROOPS AT KARNAK. 
The raliant behaviour of the black Soudanese troops of the 
Egyptian Army, led by their English officers, in the action for 
the relief of Suakin, on Dec. 20, has been deservedly com- 
mended. On their departure from Suakin, instead of being 
conveyed up the Red Sea to Suez, the 10th Battalion of these 
troops landed higher up the coast, and marched across the 
desert to Luxor, on the Nile, where they embarked for 
Assonan. Thecommander, Colonel Donne, and other officers 
of the battalion, native Egyptian as well as English, were 
invited to dinner by the English visitors staying at Luxor, 
who also subscribed to distribute tobacco, sugar, and other 
articles to the soldiers, and to give money to the wives and 
families of the sick and’‘wounded. A correspondent at Luxor, 
Mr. J. P. Simpson, has sent us photographs of the troops on 
their march, and of their assembly in the ancient ruined 
Temple at Karnak, which was an interesting scene, and is 
represented in the Illustration we have engraved. 


The annual dinner of the Journeymen Bakers’ Pension 
Society, for the relief of aged and infirm journeymen bakers, 
was given on Feb. 7 in the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. T. 
Thomson presided. The secretary stated that since 1875 the 
society had paid away to pensioners in monthly allowances 
£2500. During the evening subscriptions were announced 
amounting to £250. 
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ENGLISH HOMES.—No. XVII. WOBURN ABBEY. 
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1. Entrance-Gate, 2, South Facade from the Private Gardens, 3. Corner of the North Wing, built on the Foundation of the Abbey. 4, The Chinese Pavilion. 
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N the parish of Woburn, in the hundred of Manshead, in 
the deanery of Flitt, in the county of Bedfordshire, 
stands the great house of the Duke of Bedford, which 
has been known these seven centuries as Woburn Abbey. 

Bedford is a little county—one of the smallest in England— 
a level land of green fields, with low green hedges set with 
elms, which flourish greatly in its soil; there are ridges of 
hill, of no great height, now and again; and in one of its 


NAA 
WOBURN ABBEY, FROM 1 
THE WATER. 


prettiest corners—on the western edge of the county, not far 
from the southern end—is the quiet town of Woburn, decaying, 
but ever dignified. 

It is ‘partly of its own act that Woburn is going down. At 
the beginning of the century it was steadily growing ; by 1831 
its population had reached the imposing number of eighteen 
hundred : but then came railways, and Woburn—like many 
other unwise towns—would none of them, bade them keep afar 
off. So the railway station is three miles from the town ; and, 
delightful as is the drive over the little hill and through the 
wood, the commercial spirit of the age looks upon it as a 
drawback, and shuns Woburn as a dwelling-place. Wherefore, 
during the last half-century the population has decreased by 
almost a third; and the fine new church and substantial 
townhall are many sizes larger than there is need for ; and even 
in the lovely park, where dwellers in Woburn have always 
leave to wander, wanderers are very few. 

I think, however, that the great days of Woburn town were 
long before railways were dreamed of. A pleasant place, shel- 
tered by hills to north and south, within a few miles of the 
great Roman highway, Watling-street, it was a market-town 
of some dignity when its abbey was ruled by men of might 
like Hugh De Soulbury or brave Robert Hobbs. (Later it was 
twice partly burnt down—in 1595 and 1724; but fires have 
little effect on a town that means to prosper.) 

It was in 1145 that Hugh De Bolebec, or Bolebock, piously 
resolved to found a monastery of Cistercian monks. He was 
the son of a Norman Baron, who came to England from 
Bolebec, in Upper Normandy, with William the Conqueror, and 
received from him various manors in Buckinghamshire and 
other counties. Hugh De Bolebec, the son, seems to have been 
a man of a religious mind—he ended his life as a monk—and, 
taking the advice of Henry, Lord Abbot of a Cistercian 
monastery at Fountains, in Yorkshire, he “consecrated to 
divine uses a certain little village, Wouburne by name, in the 
diocese of Lincoln, with its adjacent lands.” Anda body of 
fourteen monks, with one Allan as their Abbot, moved from 
Fountains to the new house at Woburn—or, as the authority 
just quoted has it, Wouburne. (Differences of opinion as to 
the spelling of this name continued long; in a “Guide to 
Woburn Abbey,” published in 1850, is a table of “ the various 
ways of spelling Woburn, collected from letters and parcels by 
the postmaster.” These numbered two hundred and forty-four, 
among which one may cite, as specimens :— 


Houboun Hourbon Houbone Hawburn 
Houlbourn Hooben Noburn Owburn 
Ooboun Uborn Wurbourn Woubon 
Woabbern Woobaorn Wobarn Woswrin 
WBun Whoobowen Wouboarene Wwoo Burn). 


The site of the monastery—which was exactly that of the 
present house—was wisely chosen : it was sheltered by low hills 
and trees, and lay between two little streams, which, joining 
just beyond the house, made it easy to form three or four fish- 
ponds on different levels, but flowing into each other. From 
these was supplied a great part of the food of the reverend 
brothers, to whom the eating of flesh was rarely allowed ; and 
their placid waters still give its greatest beauty to the park. 
Standing beside them, under trees by which some of the 
later brethren may have stood at their fishing, one looks at the 
great house that immediately succeeded the monastery, and 
recalls the memories of those older days. The words of 


Carlyle’s “ Past and Present,” rising in one’s mind, apply as © 


exactly to Woburn as to St. Edmundsbury :—‘“ Dim, as through 
a long vista of Seven Centuries, dim and very strange looks 
that monk life to us; the ever-surprising circumstance this : 
that it is a fact and no dream, that we see it there, and gaze 
into the very eyes of it! Smoke rises daily from those 
culinary chimney-throats; there are living human beings 
there, who chant, loud-braying, their matins, nones, vespers ; 
awakening echoes, not to the bodily ear alone.” And, unluckily, 


many of the echoes of Woburn ring to the same tune as those’ 


of Bury ; and theirs is not the ring of gold, but of the lack of 
it—sheer emptiness, indeed. After a couple of centuries, 
Woburn Abbey was in a state more desperate than that of 
Bury St. Edmunds as Abbot Samson found it; though the 
convent registers for about half this time are unluckily lost, 
so that we cannot trace its descent from the prosperity estab- 
lished by Hugh De Bolebec, 


XVIT, 


Abbey. 


We have, however. the confirmation by Henry II. of the 
founder's charter—a document noteworthy for the curious 
names it contains, characteristic of this time of transition: 
Stephen De Pulocheshell, Pirot Binnion, Baghelelelia (a place), 
and such mixtures of French, English, and monk-Latin. 

This charter was again confirmed by John, in 1204, when a 
cell dependent on the abbey was founded at Medmenham, 
since famous for a less holy fraternity ; but it would seem 
that the monks were recalled to Woburn the same year, and 
the Abbot of Woburn deposed. ‘The reason of these doings 
is not known; nor why Medmenham was again set going 
some years later. No doubt, however, things were not 
as they should have been, in the English monasteries 
generally. In 1212 we find a Bull issued by the Pope— 
Innocent III.—to the Abbots of St. Albans and Woburn 
to inquire into and correct certain gross scandals among 
the secular clergy ; and in 1234 the crash came—hastened, 
perhaps, by the great frost and famine of that year. ‘That 
it was a worse affair than that of Bury appears from 
the fact that not only was the Abbot, Richard, deposed, and 
a stranger—Roger, a monk from Fountains—appointed in 
his place, but the whole body of the brethren was dispersed 
into different monasteries till their debts were paid ! 

A queer little scrap of scandal comes journeying down to us 
from the year 1252, when Lady Jane Peyvre was buried here. 
This brave dame, only the year before, had married Lord John 
De Grey, despite the fact that the King had given the right 
of her marriage to a foreign soldier, Stephen De Satines. 
“ Yet,” says the “ Chronicle of Dunstable,” “about her funeral 
her husband showed little honour and reverence ! ” 

For years after this it would seem that the bailiffs were in 
again—history tells us, at least, that the Abbey “suffered from 
the King’s bailiffs.” Roger, however, kept his rule here, and 
died Abbot in 1281—nearly half a century after his arrival 
from Fountains. To him succeeded Hugh De Soulbury, who 
had much ado to maintain the rights of his office when 
Edward I., in 1287, returned from the Crusades determined 
to see that no encroachments on the Royal power had been 
made in his absence. 

The King summoned Hugh before his inquisitors, and bade 
him declare by what warrant he claimed to have view of frank- 
pledge, market, and fair, in his manor of Woburn, and 
quittance from assisting the sheriff and his officers in 
cases of murder. The Abbot appeared, and said that he was 
privileged to hold view of frankpledge twice a year, when the 
sheriff made his visitation, and to make inquiry into the same 
things as the sheriff in his leet courts ; namely—of the money 
found upon robbers and other malefactors, assize of bread and 
beer, hue-and-cry on bloodshed, false weights and measures, 
and other articles—and that he held his view on all inhabitants 
of the manor, and without feudal service to the king. Then 
they asked him if he had gallows and “ other judicial instru- 
ments ”—which sounds horribly like racks and thumbscrews— 
and he said yes, and thereupon tendered De Bolebec’s charter 
and asserted that Henry IJ. confirmed all the lands they held, 
with “sok, sak, thol, theam, and infangenthef,” and, moreover, 
with “ quittance of shire and hundred, geld and Danegeld, aids 
and scutages, and all other secular service and exaction.” The 
Abbot also stated his right to a weekly market—on Fridays— 
and three fairs a year ; and, after argument at Westminster, he 
won his case. ; 

In 1332, Robert, the Abbot of the day, maintained his rights 
in Woburn and the neighbourhood ; but had to recover the 
right of infangenthef by payment of half a mark—which does 
not seem dear. The abbey revenues appear to have risen 
pretty steadily : in 1291 they were £176 7s. 83d., while at the 
Dissolution they amounted to £430 14s. 1ld.—money having, 
of course, become cheaper in the meantime. The importance 
of the place is shown by the fact that in 1483 the Abbot of 
Woburn and two others were appointed Reformers and Visitors 
of all monasteries of their order in England. 

The best known of the Abbots of Woburn was the last, 
Robert Hobbs—a man of sturdy courage, of fervent piety, 
respected and courted by many of the leading men of his day. 
At this time of corruption his monastery was free, or almost 
free, from vice; and for this Cromwell spoke strongly on his 
behalf to the King. But he was against the Reformation ; he 
denied the King’s supremacy; he found fault (like many 
others) with Tindal’s translation of the Bible; he was believed 
to be opposed to Henry's divorce from the Queen; and, worst 
of all, he was said to have compared the Defender of the 
Faith to Nabuchodonosor ! 

On the urgent entreaty of Cromwell, Hobbs pleaded guilty 
to these faults, or most of them; but he had a sturdy manner 
of confession, which was not unlike maintaining that he had 
been in the right all along. Asa fact, he felt that he was a 
doomed man. He sent a ring, with a message of farewell, 
to his great friend, Sir Francis Bryan; he resigned into the 
King’s hands his Abbey of Woburn ; and at last, apparently in 
despair, he joined the insurgents then on foot in Lincolnshire 
or Yorkshire. The end soon came. “The venerable Abbot,” 
says Wiffen, a historian of Woburn, “being taken in arms 

* with his Prior and the Priest of Puddington, was brought back 
to the scene of his former quiet rule, and, habited as a traitor, 
was drawn on the fatal sledge to an oak-tree in the front of 
his monastery, and hung for his transgression.” ‘‘ Hangman’s 
Oak ” is still shown at Woburn, and a noble tree it is, though 
there are not wanting those who say that the true and original 
oak stood many yards nearer to the house. This point, how- 
ever, is of less importance, since later historians have declared 
that Robert Hobbs was not hanged at Woburn at all, but in 
Essex. In any case, hanged he was; and with his cruel death 
ends the ecclesiastical history of Woburn, which passed into 
the ready hands of Henry VIII. His successor, Edward, a 
monarch of another type, gave the estate to one who before his 
death became possessed of many Church lands and revenues— 
John, Lord Russell, founder of the greatness of that great 
family which has been the only lay owner of Woburn. 

Of the four Earls and nine Dukes of Bedford a proportion 
‘unusually large have been men of real eminence ; but there 
are three names which must always stand above the rest in 
the history of the family—John Russell the first; Francis, 
called “the great Earl,” and Lord William Russell, the patriot. 

John Russell—descended, it is said, originally, from the 
Du Rozels of Normandy, and certainly from a good old Dorset- 
shire family—furnished an excellent example of the value of 
a Continental education, The Archduke of Austria, being in 


1506 driven by a storm on to the Dorsetshire coast, was hospit 
ably entertained by Sir Thomas Trenchard of those parts whe 
luckily bethought him of his travelled cousin, John Busser 
as one who could talk to these foreign gentry in their own 
tongues. This he did to such purpose that the delighteg 
Archduke asked for his company to Windsor, and there intro. 
duced him, with warm commendation, to Henry VII, Z 

With a man like John Russell—brave, handsome, energetic 
capable and fascinating—the first: step being gained all wag 
gained. He became a prime favourite with the new Kin 
Henry VIII., fought with him in France with great disting 
tion, was knighted, made Marshal of the Marshalsea, Sheriff 
of Dorset and Somerset, an ambassador many times—to the 
Pope, the Emperor, and other monarchs—and in 1540 wag 
created Lord Russell of Cheneys, in Buckinghamshire. Other 
dignities and titles soon followed, and he died Earl of Bedford 
and lord of many lands which had come into the King’s gift 
on the dissolution of the monasteries—in Devonshire, in Cam. 
bridge, in Northampton ; with the Covent-garden district jp 
London, and, finally, in 1547, Woburn Abbey, in Bedfordshire 
and its possessions. : 

Francis, second Earl, was a statesman of eminence, anda 
member of Elizabeth’s Privy Council, and two, at least, of his 
sons were distinguished soldiers ; but of his grandson, Edward 
who succeeded him in the earldom, Pennant delicately re- 
marks that “this nobleman was an exception to the good 
understanding this family is blest with.” 

But the fourth Harl, Edward's cousin and successor, atoned, 
This was Francis, called the “ Great Earl of Bedford”: a wise 
and patriotic statesman, and the anthor of a splendid work 
which not only immensely enriched his own family, but added 
to the wealth of the kingdom—the drainage of the fens of 
Cambridge and Lincoln by “the construction of the great 
Bedford Level, to carry the Ouse River direct into the sea; 
holding it forcibly aloft in strong embankments for twenty 
straight miles or so; not leaving it to meander and stagnate. 
and in the wet season drown the country, as heretofore.” ; 

One of the troubles of the great Earl's life was the deter. 
mination of his son and heir, William, to marry Anne Carr 
daughter of that infamous pair, the Earl of Somerset and his 
Countess, late the divorced wife of Essex. It must be owned 
that Somerset behaved generously in the matter, selling his 
house at Chiswick and his jewels to furnish the dowry of 
£12,900 on which the Earl of Bedford had insisted—very 
likely with a view to making the marriage impossible. But 
love had its way; and the love-match, it is pleasant to say, 
turned out exceedingly well. Anne Carr proved worthy of 
her noble husband and his father; the story goes that she had 
never heard of her mother’s guilt till she read of it in a 
pamphlet, picked up accidentally in a library—where she was 
found, lying senseless beside the open book, stunned by the 
discovery. Her husband’s long and honourable life was clouded 
by the loss of his noble son, Lord William Russell, the fearless 
patriot, whose action in 1680 against the Duke of York— 
whom he “ presented as a recusant” in the King’s Bench at 
Westminster Hall—was probably the real cause of his death, 
three years later. William Russell was beheaded, for his share 
in the Rye House Plot, on July 21, 1683, after the memorable 
trial in which his devoted wife, Lady Rachael, stood by him so 
bravely. 

His father, the fifth Earl, though at first a leader on the 
side of the Parliament against Charles I., had shrunk from 
the extreme step of armed rebellion, and indeed fought on 
the King’s side at Newbury. But when, nearly half a ceniury 
later, James II. appealed to the powerful and respected neb'e- 
man for aid in his extremity, the Earl replied that he was o!d, 
and unable to help. “I had, indeed, a son ”—he said bitterly ; 
and it is related that the King was unable to speak for some 
minutes. Truly, his sin had found him out. 

The Earl was created Duke of Bedford by William ITI. in 
1694—also the year of the creation of thedukedomsof Manchester 
and Leeds. He died in 1700, and his grandson—Wriothesley, 
eldest child of Lord William—reigned after him. Seven 
successive Dukes of Bedford have since been masters of 
Woburn. Of these the most famous was, no doubt, John, 
fourth Duke, the first Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to relax the 
barbarous Statutes against the Roman Catholics, and for 
twenty years a distinguished statesman. His grandson and 
successor, Francis, was widely known as an agriculturist, and 
established the famous annual sheep-shearings at Woburn, the 
forerunners of the modern agricultural shows, Twenty thou- 
sand people attended his funeral, at the family burial-place at 
Cheneys. 

Others of the greater Russells were Edward, grandson of 
the fourth Earl, the sturdy Admiral who beat the French at 
La Hogue, and whom King William made Earl of Orford ; and 
the brilliant, enthusiastic, confident little figure—also, it was 
irreverently said, equal to taking command of the Channel 
Fleet—who has but of late years gone from among us, though 
he was the schoolfellow of Byron and the foremost rival of 
Peel. The great little “Lord John,” in his bright, eager por- 
trait over one of the mantelpieces of Woburn, looks as boyish 
as ever Mr. Punch made him; and they say that on his last 
visit here he was as vivacious as ever. 

So much—or rather, alas, as our space will have it, so 
little—for the men who have lived and died at Woburn Abbey. 
Now let me try to describe the house itself and its beautiful 
park, 

Two minutes’ walk from the centre of Woburn town— 
where are congregated the townhall, the schools, the great inn, 


BRIDGE IN THE PARK. 


and the old church-tower, which used to stand half-a-dozen 
yards away from its church, now pulled down—and you are at 
the park gates. Here the main drive takes you, with imposing 
indirectness, to the chief entrance of the house; but a side- 
walk, dipping among trees to the right, seems prettier an 
shorter. You follow the windings of a little lake, cover 

with lilies, thick with reeds; you pass a cluster of pretty 
houses, and, soon after, spacious farm-buildings and. offices, t0 
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the right ; and then, through a gate, you come into the open 
park, seen across a narrow stream—the little river which, 
rising in the park, falls finally into the Ouse: whence, say 
some, comes “ Ouseburn,” and thence “ Woburn.” Others, with 
nobler views of the elasticity of language, explain the word to 
mean “A windifig, deep, and narrow valley with arivulet at the 
bottom, and the declivities interspersed with trees and bushes.” 
At any rate, here is the youthful tributary of the Ouse: a neat 
little stream, bordered by a line of oaks and chestnuts, and 
inhabited by irritable swans, who resent the approach of 
strangers, and ducks swimming inquisitively about at the head 
of their:families. ‘The road to the right leads you towards the 
house, soon to be seen over a sweep of wide, wavy park-land, 
banded with trees, speckled with moving deer, brightened by 
a broad pond that glimmers in the midday sun. 

Going up the hill to the chief sheet of ornamental water— 
once also the chief fishpond of those comfortable monks—you 
are in full view of the great mansion, which stands back 
perhaps a couple of hundred yards from the little lake. A 
massive square building it is, of stone grey at the top but of a 
yellowish colour in the lower storeys. This is its great west 
front, 230 ft. long ; in the centre four large columns support a 
pediment, wherein are carved the family arms. The wings 
and centre are a storey higher than the rest ; the basement 
storey throughout is of the style known as Rustic, but the rest 
of this front’ tends to the Ionic. The house—which is set in 
masses of fine trees—is mainly from a century to a century 
and a half old; the former house (itself partly rebuilt by 
Inigo Jones) was for the most part pulled down, and the 
present—much grander, if hardly so picturesque—built in its 
place about 1745, and again altered in 1797, Henry Flitcroft, 
the architect of St. Giles-in-the-fields and St. Olave, Southwark, 
designed the new building. 

This western side is the main front, and the door in its 
centre is, I believe, considered the chief entrance on occasions 
of the highest ceremony ; but the great doorway is at the 
eastern end, whither a walk through the dark trees to our left 
will take us. The main roads of the park meet at the great 
gates ; there is a little lodge, and a brief shrubbery brings you 
to the house. Before the gates, long avenues stretch across 
the park, some straight and stately, some winding pleasantly 
through groves of oak ; trees are everywhere, and always well 
and picturesquely placed. Here, by the house, we are in their 
midst; the air is rich with lilac-scent, and alive with cuckoo- 
cries and caws of argumentative rooks in the dark firs, and 
songs of every bird (it would seem) that England possesses. 
And so to the wide portico that stands out in the great circle 
of courtyard at the eastern end of Woburn Great House. 

There is a fascination about the mere space of a building 
like this. The very ground-plan is interesting, in its boldness 
and large simplicity: a block of house, almost square—its 
four sides over 200 ft. each—with an open quadrangle in the 
midst, and behind this a vast circle of courtyard, wherein 
stand at ease, in a wide space of grass, two quadrangles of 
stables, each with its inner court. The great courtyard is 
surrounded by a walled and covered walk, and backed by a 
long riding-house ; and in its midst one tree, a huge cedar, 
commands the whole, standing dark against the buildings of 
grey stone, the pale-blue English sky, and the daisy-whitened 
grass. 

With stables and riding-house we have not much to do; 
but at the back of one of the stable-courts is the sculpture- 
gallery, where stand the famous Woburn Marbles, of which 
more hereafter. In the house itself the state-rooms are in the 
west front, the furthest from the entrance portico; on the 
south side are family-rooms and the great libraries, and along 
the north are bed-rooms ; while right and left of the entrance, 
in the eastern end, are studies and other offices. All round the 
inner quadrangle runs a corridor, the western end of which 
forms the chief picture-gallery. 

But of picture-rooms and pictures there is no end. It is 
said, indeed, that Woburn has the finest collection of family 
portraits in England; and only to stroll through the chief 
rooms, and to name here and there a face that strikes one, will 
give some idea of the completenessof this gathering of famous 
Russells and their kin. 

Passing along the corridor towards the state-rooms you 
see a portrait of the present Duke himself, by Richmond, a 
good likeness, although painted some time ago: Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Dorset, the daughter of Margaret Russell : the 
only son of Lord William Russell, as a boy—he was after- 
wards the second Duke of Bedford, and another picture shows 
him with his family, “three Dukes in one picture,” as your 
cicerone proudly points out. Of the state-rooms the first is 
called the Prince Consort’s Sitting - Room, the next his 
Dressing-Room ; then come the Queen’s Bed-Room, Dressing- 
Room, and Sitting-Room. This suite of rooms was used, as 
the names indicate, during the Royal visit to Woburn, now 
many years ago. Apart from the pictures on their walls, the 
rooms themselves and their furniture are very beautiful. 
The ceilings are of white and gold, the mantelpieces of white 
marble, the draperies light and bright, after the fashion of 
Louis XV. There are magnificent cabinets, inlaid and carved ; 
fine screens of tapestry ; quaint figures of priceless biscuit 
china; and bright, comfortable furniture, clad in yellow silk 
in the first two rooms, in gold and pale blue in the others. 

From the windows are pretty glimpses of the wood in 
which the house is set—a house of any reasonable bigness, 
indeed, would be buried in the huge old trees. Here is the 
oldest corner of the Abbey ; it is even said, though doubtfully, 
that an oven belonging to the ancient building still exists 
somewhere in the cellars. Many bones were found in drain- 
ing for the reservoir, and were buried anew near here, in the 
north garden, where is said to have been the ancient burial- 
ground. This is within the last few months, and a stone 
with an inscription has been placed to mark the spot. 

In the Prince Consort's Dressing-Room is the first portrait 
of Lord William Russell—a boy of seventeen, in armour, with 
long fair hair, a long nose, and something of a pudding-face. 
Ib is curious how, in the later portraits by Kneller and 
others, this same face gains in dignity and power. In the 
next room there is Hayter’s famous picture—universally 
known from the engravings—of Lord William’s trial, with 
the upturned face of Margaret, his wife. : 

And here, as it is the Queen’s Bedchamber. there is, as of 
right, a very stately bed ; and the pale blue and gold of walls 
and furniture, thoughtime and sunlight have made them paler 
yet, are very bright and handsome. Besides the Hayter, there 
are inthis room and the next several very fine pictures: a 
landscape by Lynton, views in the park by Landseer and 

ee—and a yet lovelier view in the park, not a copy, but 
Nature's original, from windows overlooking the great fish- 
pond and the green path stretching straight away beyond it, 
too wide almost for an avenue, though bounded on each side 
by trees. 

In all these rooms a notable feature is the mantelpieces of 
white marble, with pictures let into the overmantel—in one a 
Poussin, in another the bright “Lord John” Ihave spoken of. 
Th pictures of interest, the Queen’s Drawing-Room is specially 
rich—over the doorway is the gnarled and rugged face of an 
old Rabbi, painted with his fullest vigour. by Rembrandt, 
wd there is a collection of portraits of an interest quite 


unique. This is a complete series of miniatures in enamel, by 
Bone, painted from the family portraits of the Russells: a 
sort of combination of the beauty of an ancient picture- 
gallery with the convenience of a modern photograph-album. 
In afew minutes one can trace through four centuries the 
features and characteristics of one of the greatest of En@lish 
families. 

In the centre of the west front is the great Saloon, a stately 
chamber 28 ft. in height, with a rich gilded ceiling, and some 
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of the finest pic- 
tures at Woburn—by 
Rubens, Murillo, 
Rembrandt the dra- 
matic, the charming 
Sir Joshua. Next is 
: f the Dining-Room— 
sufficiently described by its more famous title, the Vandyke 
Room—with its magnificent portraits of Francis, the “ Great 
Earl,” of Albertus Mirus, librarian to Albert, Duke of 
Austria, and of other people great and small, thus made secure 
of immortality. 

But the pictures in the adjoining Breakfast-Room are also 
magnificent, and then comes the priceless collection of twenty- 
four Canalettis—brought here in 1800, when Bedford House, 
in Bloomsbury - square, was pulled down —and then the 
libraries rival the Uffizzi Gallery at Florence, with their 
portraits of great painters by themselves, and there are more 
corridors of pictures, and (as one must needs note when one is 
on the subject) the Picture Gallery itself, which should 
perhaps haye some kind of mention. 

Yet a line apiece must serve for the Ante-Library, Library, 
Wood Library—fine white rooms, stately with their red 
furniture, and hung, as I have said, with portraits of artists 
by themselves—Rembrandt, Murillo, Hogarth with his pipe— 
and a few good pictures of others, as Sir Joshua's of the 
beautiful face of Garrick. 

By the narrow corridor—with scarlet doors and curtains 
and carpet all reflected in the mirror at its end—we pass, 
between lines of portraits of historical men and women, to the 
Picture Gallery—a suite of long red rooms, divided by white 
pillars, and hung, in great part, with Knellers. 
William Russell hangs the stick with which he walked to the 
scaffold ; a portrait of his widow, at eighty-four, shows her 
still in deep mourning, her arm resting on a coffin. 

In the middle of the west front, upon the ground floor, is 
the Hall, now used as a breakfast-room, and often as dining- 
room too; a spacious, handsome room, perfectly white, with 
pillars, and with hangings of tapestry which are drawn across 
both ends of the hall at night. Adjoining this is a large room 
used formerly as a theatre; but the drama is no longer culti- 
vated at Woburn. In the Smoking-Room, hard by (the ball- 
room of old), are many trophies of the prowess of the sports- 
men of the family—notably a kind of crocodile shot by Lord 
Herbrand Russell; while heaps of peacocks’ feathers show 
that the Russells, at least, defy augury. 

Passing through the corridor, dazzlingly white in the sun- 
shine, you see through the windows the inner quadrangle— 
exceedingly plain, its grey walls looking down upon a square 
of grass cut into four by flagged paths, and relieved only by a 
statue standing in the midst of each quarter. 

So to the oldest part of the Abbey, ‘ The Grotto ’—or, shall 
I rather say, the grotto-esque chamber so named, dating, we 
are told, from the time of Inigo Jones, and opening into the 
pleasant North Garden, It is a little in what one may call the 
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AG THE SCULPTURE GALLERY. 


Pope manner ; but none the less quaint and characteristic for 
that. From it you enter the Confectioner’s office, where now 
great stores of delicacies come into being : formerly this, too, 
was one of the state-rooms—as its handsome white ceiling and 
overmantel may still testify—and it is said that King James 
once slept here. ‘ : 

It is characteristic of the placo that, while neither the 
house nor the park has been added to of late years, all has 
been brought into the most perfect order, and is so kept. 
Park and gardens are tended with an exquisite care, and these 
vast kitchens and servants’ offices are magnificent in their 
scale, their cleanliness, and their order. I think good house- 
keepers when they die must go to Woburn. ; 

There is the kitchen itself, with its huge array of burnished 
copper, its long shelves and racks of wood spotless as the 
driven snow. There is the white still-room, where is kept all 
the best of the china—valued (so I was told) at thirty 
thousand pounds, and including a beautiful service of Sévres, 


Above Lord” 


a present from Louis Quinze himself. There is the delightful 
housekeeper’s room, with a great linen-room adjoining ; and 
in the butler’s domain is countless store of plate, gold and 
silver and jewelled, much of it associated with old memories 
or past triumphs of the Russells, and nearly all bearing their 
arms or their tranquil motto, “Che sara sara.” 

But, with a feeling that one has left half ahouse unex- 
plored—for there are fifty rooms in the unvisited top storey, 
and the very staircases are lined with excellent pictures—we 
must go now ulong the curving covered walk to the famous 
Gallery which holds the Woburn Marbles. 

_ This Sculpture Gallery is long, and cool in colour: white, 
with grey columns, and relieved only by the dark Venetian red 
of the walls—where they are not hidden by the ancient friezes 
hung upon them or the statues and vases ranged before. At 
each end is a little temple : the one built to contain the sweet 
and comely Graces of Canova, the other—the Temple of 
Liberty—being the shrine where all true Whigs may offer 
incense to the bust of Fox, surrounded by those of Earl Grey, 
Lord Holland, and other leaders of the great old party to 
which the Russells have always belonged. 

As there is a vast folio to be seen at the British Museum 
which devotes itself entirely to the Elgin marbles, and yet 
describes only a part of them, it will be allowed that a com- 
plete description is hardly to be expected in a dozen lines. 
Here are bronzes from Pompeii, relics of Herculaneum, 
great Roman amphorw, friezes from Syracuse, sarcophagi 
from Ephesus—of curious interest is the representation, on a 
sarcophagus, of the process of burial, the body being care- 
fully weighed in a primitive scale. There is a sort of frieze, 
also, from Nineveh: beside whose antiquity stand out, as 
modern as ourselves, the characteristic busts of Romans 
powerful, stern, stupid, or sensual—Cato, Cicero, Vitellius, 
their faces as vivid and varied as portraits by Millais at this 
year’s Academy. 

And from Hadrian’s Villa—whence come the splendid 
pillars and a lovely vase—there is a specimen of an ancient 
art which no workmen of to-day could imitate: a marvellous 
mosaic, of about the third century, which shows a tiger 
chasing a bull, in colours as vivid and precise as those of an 
oil-painting. Rubbed with a wet handkerchief, the eyes in 
this stone picture look out as brightly as those of a portrait 
painted yesterday. 

Many of the beautiful statues are of the very best period of 
Greek art; and the famous [anti Vase, a huge cratera, 
decorated with eight grotesque masks round the bow], is carved 
with magnificent energy. 

Outside the Sculpture Gallery there is a little pleasure- 
ground, bright with red flowers among which bronze statues 
stand daintily here and there; and the covered walk leads by 
festooned bowers to the private gardens, into which open” the 
Duchess’s rooms on the south side of the Abbey. Here new 
fountains have just been set playing, on the side which looks 
down into the park. (It is curious how much “ made” or raised 
ground there is at Woburn ; all this part of the house is sur- 
rounded by it, and has, therefore, a storey less than the West 
Front, which it adjoins.) 

Perhaps the finest view of the house is one to be had not 
far from here—standing beside that Hangman’s Oak, where, 
alas ! nobody was hanged, and looking wpon two sides of the 
building, the west and south. Just below is the great pond, 
and deer wander by in their hundreds—though there are fewer 
than of old, for the park used to be overstocked with them. 

An exceedingly pretty peep, of wood and water and a 
corner of the great house, is that across a sheltered pond of 
lilies, where the great green “edible” frogs laugh shrilly, 
secure from the devouring French. Here is the charming 
little Chinese dairy, a quaint, octagonal summer-house, where 
the coloured light from the top falls upon beantiful Oriental 
china and mysterious inscriptions from the Flowery Land. 

But the grounds of Woburn are full of pretty and of 
varied pictures. A park of 2400 acres has room for woodland 
as well as lawn, for depths of forest as for stately avenues. 
Here, from beside a group of trees, you overlook a long stretch 
of country, crossed here and there with lines of wood, to the 
low, distant hille ; here, in acres of the park where corn was 
growing twenty years ago, is now a beautiful plain of grass 
bordered with great trees; here is the Park Farm, quite-a 
town of model buildings, with the beautiful little Jersey cows, 
and the Duke’s Southdown flock ; and here, beyond the fence 
which surrounds the deer-park, are the famous alleys and 
shrubberies of evergreens. Against the deep colour of the firs 
that top its little slopes and of pines and sombre cedars 
beneath, the purple and crimson of the rhododendrons 
shimmer in the glow of sunlight through the trees. At the 
end of an avenue of their gorgeous colours is a wider space of 
greensward, with dark trees sloping to the left and a mass of 
golden laburnum to the right, and here and there the gleaming 
jewel of a peacock’s tail, borne proudly on high, or sweeping 
the short grass. For just by here is a great colony of peacocks, 
displaying their brave colours in a lovely home among high 
trees and garden-alleys. Tall Norwegian firs shine with their 
round stems of silver and gold; and beside them is the 
picturesque home of the peacock-tender, a Canadian hut built 
of rough logs. 

The pine-scent loads the air as we plunge into forest- 
walks, over soft grass, by the giant cedars—growing some- 


times three or four from a single stem—past masses of wild- 


flower, perhaps the pretty Star of Bethlehem, twinkling 
beside the little lake, which is the chief of the wpters of 
Woburn, Near the park gate we turn, and look once more 
across its shining surface to the west, taking as our last 
memory of Woburn Park this silent beauty of the place—the 
restful woods, the glowing sunset sky, the quiet depth “of 
waters stilled at even.” EDWARD ROosE. 


The Merchant Taylors’ Company has contributed one 
hundred guineas, the Clothworkers’ Company £100, and the 
Salters’ Company twenty guineas to the Augmentation Fund 
of the Clergy Pensions Institution, Mowbray House. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, speaking at Leam- 
ington, said he had been reading lately a remarkable book 
on the American Commonwealth by Professor Bryce, member 
for Aberdeen. One chapter of that book was headed “ Pleasant- 
ness of American Life.” The pleasantness of American life 
was promoted by the social, political, and economical circum- 
stances which prevailed in America; but they could surely 
in an older and more complicated state of society which 
prevailed in this country imitate something of this. ‘They 
could do something to promote community of interest between 
class and class, to lighten the burden of existence, and to 
make life more easy and pleasant in its public relations. If 


the people of Leamington would co-operate, as he had no 


doubt they would, with the municipal body, they might not 
possibly make that town what Dr. Richardson would have 
them make it, the City of Health; but at least they might 
make public life there more easy and pleasant. They must 
teach individuals that it ought to be their interest and pleasure 
to co-operate for the public advantage, and they would then 
do something to secure those pleasanter relations. and diffuse 
greater happiness among the larger portion of the community. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE WORLD'S COUSIN. 


Of late years our knowledge of “ other worlds than ours” has 
vastly increased ; and in these latter days of the big Vienna 
telescope and the Lick Observatory, there seems no reason to 
doubt that astronomical science will certainly grow “from 
more to more,” and that at a very rapid rate indeed. Among 
all the planets near and far, there is not one which evokes a 
greater interest than Mars. I have called it “the world’s 
cousin,” and it assuredly merits the name ; for of all the orbs 
which whirl round the sun along with our earth, Mars 
approaches most nearly, in respect of all its physical features, 
to our own world. The astronomy of our schooldays suffices 
to present us with the chief details about Mars. It is the later 
knowledge of the planet which does not yet figure conspicu- 
ously among the common mental belongings of the times. 
We all know, for example, that Mars possesses an orbit, or 
pathway round the sun, next to the earth’s own orbit ; Mars 
lying to the outside of our world. Again, of all the planets, 
Mars at times draws nearer to us than any other heavenly 
body, if we except our own “ steady and stolidy ” satellite the 
Moon, the planet Venus, and a celestial rover now and then in 
the shape of a comet. Yet, as Professor C. A. Young remarks, 
when Venus is very near to us she turns her back upon us, in 
that her illuminated side is turned away from the earth ; 
while Mars, like the moon, presents us with the bright side of 
things. When it is in “opposition,” Mars glows with effulgence, 
and becomes to astronomers a veritable jewel of the sky. 

In astronomy, of course, distances are almost unthink- 
able. We may set them down in figures, but we fail to 
grasp anything more than the widest conception of what 
the figures imply. For example, Mars, at its nearest 
approach to the earth, is some 36,000,000 miles off. ‘This 
close approach has therefore to be regarded as being somewhat 
on the principle of “thou art so near and yet so far” duly 
set forth in a popular ditty of bygone days. Marsis 150 times 
farther off than the moon ; or, as Professor Young would put 
the matter, it would take a century’s railway journey for 
a celestial limited mail, running at forty miles an hour 
(without any halts for water or refreshments), to reach 
Mars from the earth. But we are reminded that Mars 
does not often fayour us with a near approach to the 
earth. Once in fifteen years or so it comes to the 36,000,000- 
mile limit. Its orbit is “eccentric” in the extreme, and as it 
rolls onwards on its sure but invisible way, it may at its 
extreme distance from us be 250,000,000 of miles off. The 
last near meeting of Mars and the earth, Dr. Young tells us, 
was in 1877 ; and the next will occur in 1892. What we may 
learn more of Mars three years hence it might be instructive 
to prognosticate ; meanwhile, we have plenty of material at 
hand for present-day discussion. As regards size, our cousin 
planet is inferior to our own orb. In diameter, it measures 
about 4200 miles, and in bulk it extends to only one-seventh 
of the earth’s; while its surface is about three-tenths of 
our own. 

Mars has two satellites or “ moons,” dancing attendance 
upon it; and from our examination of the motions of these 
moons much has been learnt respecting Mars and its physical 
build. The mass of Mars, or the quantity of matter whereof 
it is composed, is less than one-ninth of the earth’s mass. In 
density, it does not exceed three-fourths of that quality of our 
own orb ; while what is known as its superficial gravity—the 
essence of “ weight”—is about three-eighths of the earth’s. 
Professor Young illustrates this latter feature in a very 
striking fashion. He tells us that a body which, on the 
earth’s surface, weighs 100 1b. would weigh only 38 1b. on the 
surface of Mars. Again, a force which would send a body 
100 ft. high would project the same body 265 ft. high if 
exerted from the surface of our world’s cousin. “Throwing 
the cricket-ball,” if practised at all on Mars—assuming that 
there are Martians, and that they are frivolous enough to 
indulge in sports and pastimes — must be a very serious 
business indeed on that planet. Known as the “ ruddy planet,” 
Mars, seen at its best, glows with a red hue, the brilliancy of 
which used of old to be regarded as foreshadowing serious 
wars and like disasters among the nations. At the margin 
Mars is brighter than in its centre, a point in which it agrees 
with our own moon and with Mercury and Venus as well. Of 
the light which is thrown upon it Mars reflects only about 
26 per cent, or, as Dr. Young puts it, about as much as 
ordinary sand ; yet, in this respect, our cousin-planet ranks 
higher than the Moon or Mercury, while it shows almost half 
the reflecting power of Venus. 

The points of close resemblance between Mars and our own 
planet are seen chiefly in its seasons, its day and-night epochs, 
its Polar ice-caps, its atmosphere, and its land and water 
division. Across its disc, the spots and streaks with which it 
is mottled or marked pass from east to west; and from such 
regular and periodic alterations in its surface - phases, 
astronomers have determined that the day of Mars is some- 
what longer than the terrestrial period, amounting as it does 
to 24h. 37 min. and some 22sec. Learned scientists, I believe, 
are still debating whether the seconds of Mars’ day are 
to be set down at 22°66, or not. This fact well exemplifies 
the delicacy of astronomical research. That Mars has an 
atmosphere is undoubted. Its cloud-belts demonstrate this 
fact ; but by all accounts its air is less dense and less extensive 
than that of the earth. Mars has no great storms or cyclones, 
and even “wide-spread cloud-veils are comparatively rare,” 
hence the real features of the planet’s surface are readily 
perceptible. The planet’s axis also inclines like our own; and, 
therefore, that Mars has seasons becomes clear. At each pole 
we see a bright spot, which, because it reflects light brilliantly, 
would seem to represent a Polar ice-cap; and these ice-caps 
vary in size, growing bigger when turned away from the sun, 
and vice versi; just as do our own ice-caps themselves. But 
the ice-caps of Mars do not extend as far as does our own 
winter covering. 

Away to the north of Mars we see what is regarded as land, 
with dark spots which are probably big inland seas; south- 
wards, it is likely there is more water with islands scattered 
within its limits. Land and water are much intermingled in 
Mars, however, and there is no great continental mass such as 
our earth shows. The “canals” of Schiaparelli are fine lines 
seen in the northern land-mass, which that astronomer 
regards as water-channels. Some of these, he tell us, are 3000 
miles long and thirty or forty miles wide. Curiously enough, 
Schiaparelli, in 1881, stated that these canals had each become 
doubled, so as to resemble a pair of rails. This doubling, he 
holds, is only a temporary change depending on some seasonal 
variations in the planet’s history. The canal-system of Mars, 
however, requires further examination. Possibly, in 1892, we 
may hear more about the matter. If it be correct that the 
land -surface of Mars undergoes changes—one astronomer 
asserted that a portion of a continent in the planet had 
almost disappeared, as if an inundation had taken place—it 
would seem that Mars is subject to cosmical catastrophes like 
ourselves. Be that as it may, it is certain that Mars is really 
the earth’s cousin, in respect of its likeness to our own planet. 
Let us hope that, as time passes, the further history of this 
kinship may be more clearly determined.— ANDREW WILSON, 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

F CHAPMAN (Tottenham).—Problemis of more than five moves are an alternative to 
penal servitude. Yours would scarcely prove a mitigation, 

AMATEUR (Havannah).—We much appreciate your kindness, and look forward to 
your description of the big match. 

Nnopuyts (Honor Oak).—The game is drawn by perpetual check, and is not in 
favour of either party. To draw by such a method, however, is usually the 
resource of the losing player. 

Noncor.—Yes, if the King was not moved to escape from check. 

AR W (New Barnet).—Your solution of No. 2336 was acknowledged last week ; but 
1. K to Q B 4th will not answer, and you were to that extent inaccurate. 

R Lucas.—The correction shall se made when the solution is printed. Meanwhile 
we regret giving you the wrong initial, and hope to put it right on the next 
diagram we publish of yours. 

H CO Bournk (Bath).—We should scarcely care to oppose Mr, Steinitz’s opinion in 
sucha matter. We will, however, reply to your query next week. 

T W R (Wolverhampton).—Cook's “ Synopsis,” published by Simpkin and Marshall, 
is as good for your purpose as anything yet published. 

CoLtumBuUS.—In reply to Black's first move in your problem, White can continue 
either by 2. Q to Q 8th or 2. Kt to K 6th. 

W Woopuouss (Canterbury).—If Black play 1. K to Q 6th, White can continue hy 
2.Q to K B 6th, 2. Q takes P, or 2.Q to Q R oth. 

A BecuyeEr (Alost).—Your problem is full of defects, Thus, if Black play 1. K to 
Q B 3rd, 2. Q to Kt 8th is just as effective and much prettier than your own move. 

W HEITZMANN.—Exceedingly neat ; but the necessity of stopping the King's escape 
at Q B 4th makes your solution too easy. Could you not make some other first 
move—say, by putting Kt at K 4thand Qat K R sq? 

W GiErAvr.—Your problem is cleverly constructed, and shall appear as soon as 
practicable, 

M S Hunt (Bermuda).—Under examination, 

Corrkcr SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2331 received from R E Southby 
(Ontario) and J Davis (Toronto) ; of No. 2336 from E Bohnstedt, Sobersides, and 
H § B (Shooter's-hill) ; of No. 2337 from 'T Roberts, Grace Farris (Maidstone), 
E Bohlnstedt, Joseph T Pullen, and D McCoy; of No, 2338 from_Lieutenant- 
Colonel Loraine, E GBoys, E Bohnstedt, Columbus, Joseph T Pullen (Launceston), 
O J Gibbs (Coventry), D McCoy, Dr F St, and F Hawkins, 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2329 received from Mrs Kelly (Lifton), 
Julia Short (Exeter), W H Reed (Liverpool), Thomas Chown. J Ross (Whitley), 
Charles Worrall, Jupiter Junior, Howard A, E Louden, W Hillier, A Newman, 
J Hepworth Shaw, E Casella (Paris), A H Mole, Martin F, Dr F St, Dawn, 
WR Raillem, W Wright, R H Brooks, F G Webb (Newbury), J J W, Dr Waltz 
(Heidelberg), Shadforth, J Stanley James, E G Boys, Rev. Winfield Cooper, 
W J Gibbs (Coventry), H A L S (Caterham), E E H, Bernard Reynolds, 
J D Tucker (Leeds), H S B (Shooter’s-hill), J Hall, H Dorrington, R Worters 
(Canterbury), F Caro (Dublin), W_H Hayton, T G (Ware), T Roberts, HG Walsh 
(Kilburn), James Sage (Bury St. Edmunds), A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), 
AR Wilson (New Barnet), J Coad, and G J Veale. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2337. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to K 2nd P takes Q 
2. Kt to B 3rd (dble ch) K moves 


8. B takes P. Mate. 
Tf Black play, 1. K to B sth, then 2.Q takes Q P; if 1. K takes R, then 2, B to 
Kt sth (ch) ; and if 1. Kt moves, then 2. Kt to B ard (ch), &e. 


PROBLEM No. 2341, 
By G. HEATHCOTE, 


ei ws 
C9 _ 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Game played at Ware between Mr. F. N. BRAUND and Mr, xX. 
CIrregular Opening.) 


BLACK (Mr, B.) WHITE (Mr. X.) BLACK (Mr. B.) 


WHITE (Mr. X.) 


1.KttoK B3rd: PtoQ 4th 20. K to Kt 2nd Kt to K 5th 
2. P to Q 4th B to Kt 5th 21; 5 to He 2nd ee et 
aa pel dvanta to play the | 22. R to Q B sq to K 2n 
QB over to the Ring's side; the text | 23. R takes R Q takes R 
move was, however, successfully played | 24, Kt to B 4th Q to Q 2nd 
by Mr. Gunsberg against Mr. Burn in the | 95. Kt takes Kt B takes B 
Bradford tournament. 96. Kt takes P(ch) K to Bsq 
3. P to K 3rd aes Q ane a 297. Kt to R 4th 
4, B to K 2nd K Kt to B 3r 
B.QKttoQImnd PtoKR4th | solo te Bath oe Pte B and or ah, 
6. P to B 4th P to B 3rd P takes P (ch); 29. Kt takes P,Q toR 
7. Kt to R 4th P to K 3rd 6th (ch) ; 30, K to Kt sa, Kt takes Pand 
8. P to Q R 3rd B to K 2nd wus = 
9.PtoK Kt 3rd Q to B 2nd 27. P to K Kt 4th 
10, P takes P BP takes P 28. Q to Kt 3rd B to K 4th 
11. B takes B a 8 to Q 3rd 3 eg h) 
Sani antindiol 30, Q takes Kt Oo ith (ch 
A very injudicious exchange. 31. K tc Kt sq R to RB 4th 
11. P takes B 32. P to B 4th 
12.KttoKt2nd = P to K 4th Precipitating his defeat. White can- 
13. P takes P Kt takes P not now escape either mate or loss of the 
14.KttoK B4th RtoQBsq Knight, 
15, Kt to K 2nd Kt to Q 6th (ch) | 32, B to Kt 2nd 
16. K to Bsq to Bsq 33, P to B 5th R takes P 
Played so as to be able to continue | 34. Kt to B 4th Q to Q 8th (ch) 
later on with Kt to K 5th, 35. K to B 2nd Q to Q 7th (ch) 
17. Kt to Kt 3rd Kt to K 4th 36. K to Bsq B to B 6th 
18. Q Kt to Q 4th Q to Q 2nd 37. Q to Kt sq Q to K Kt 7th, 
19. P to Kt 4th Kt toK B 6th Mate. 


From a courteous correspondent at Havannah we learn with what urdour 
the Cubans are devoting themselves to chess. The local club has for its 
guests at present three of the greatest living masters, and besides the in- 
cident of the Steinitz and Tschigorin match, has had other trials of skill to 
engage its attention, A short match between Messrs. Steinitz and V. M. 
Carvajal resulted in a victory for the former, after some unexpectedly 
brilliant play on the part of the loser; and Captain Mackenzie beat Mr. 
Golmayo by seven games to four, Mr. Golmayo threw away a won game at 
a critical moment in the contest, which so prejudically affected his play 
that he subsequently failed to add to his score. 

The latest score in the match between Steinltz and Tschigorin is— 
Steinitz, 1; Tschigorin, 2. 

A chess column has been commenced in the Western Portfolio, an 
artistic journal, of which Plymouth is the headquarters. Under the com- 
petent editorship of the Messrs, Wood the new enterprise is full of promise, 
and we wish it all success. 

Art and Literature also devotes a page to chess, under the charge of 
me qT. Ee Billington, of Wolverhampton, The matter and style are alike 
admirable, 


A conversazione was given by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress at the Mansion House, on Feb.7, inaid of the Homes 
for Little Boys at Farningham and Swanley. Displays of 
various trades and industrial occupations by the boys excited 
much interest. Short addresses were given by the Rev. Webb 
Peploe, the Rey. Alfred Rowland, Mr. W. H. Willays, and Mr, 
J. Dix Lewis. The occasion of the reception was the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the first home at Farningham. Here are 
now gathered over 300 boys, for the most part orphans or 
destitute waifs, The donations to the funds of the two asylums 
made by the guests amounted to over £200. 


LITTLE BOOKS. 


This is the age of little books—that is to say, of books not 

only small in compass, but brief in matter. Our classic 

authors are printed in a form suitable for the pocket, and 

often for the waistcoat pocket. We can carry about with us 

all the wisdom of Shakspeare, and not feel the weight of 

it. The greater and more famous an author is, the 

more ready are our publishers to make a pigmy of him. 

It is time, therefore, that our library shelves should be con- 

structed on the same minute scale, and then the walls of an 

ordinary room will suffice to bear a mighty army of authors, 

When Scott and Southey and the poets who reigned in the 

early years of the century published poems, it was in quarto, 

and the noble type rarely allowed of more than one hundred 

words on a page ; so that, as Sheridan says, “a neat rivulet of 

text meandered through a meadow of margin.” Men were sup- 

posed to sit down to books, in those days, as to a stately 

banquet; now, they may be said to read them running—that 

is to say, in the omnibus and in the railway-carriage. 

Already the folio is as extinct as the dodo, and the quarto 
nearly as extinct as the tinder-box. Still, indeed, there are 

large works published for scientific purposes ; but of these the 
general reader knows nothing ; and if a book is not easily 

portable, he is apt to discover that it is not worth reading, 

Dr. Johnson anticipated our day when he said, “The way 
to spread a work is to sell it at a low price. No man 
will send to buy a thing that costs even sixpence without an 
intention to read it.” And elsewhere he gives a preference to 
books that can be carried to the fireside or out-of-doors ; but 
the first edition of the Rambler was in folio ; so also, I believe, 
was the Zdler; and Boswell’s life of the “Great Cham of’ 
Letters ” appeared in quarto. 

The advantages of the modern system of book-manufacture 
are obvious; but that system has its drawbacks. Old books 
were solid and durable, and were handed down from father to 
son as part of the family property. Like John Gilpin, they 
“ earried weight,” and had at least the appearance of dignity, 
which, perhaps, the contents did not always sustain. How 
carefully they were protected, how tenderly they were handled 
by the bibliophile, who felt a kind of fatherly affection for his 
library, “when books were books,” and even if he did not 
often read the stately volumes, loved to see them on his 
shelves! To the book-lover there is still no prospect in the 
world more grateful than a fine library ; and if that library is 
his own it gives him greater delight than the loveliest flowers, 
than the most enchanting scenery. He may not love wisely, 
but he loves well, and loves to the end. He does not always 
collect books for the knowledge they contain; and, indeed, 
the inveterate book-hunter would scorn theimputation, That 
he leaves to the reader who, if he buys books, never expends 
upon them more than a few shillings. The present is, indeed, 
a golden age for the man who wants to get his information 
cheap. Easy roads to learning —half-crown roads and 
shilling roads—lie stretched before him in all directions. 
Not a science but has its primer, not a language but 
has its cheap dictionary and grammar, not a poet old 
enough to be a classic but can be secured for a 
florin. For the general reader, too, who has passed the 
years of “cram” and examinations, and likes to take his 
literature with his sleep, after dinner, what pleasant soporifics 
are provided! The author who writes a short biography for a 
series, or a tale or essay for the magazines, understands the art 
of saying what he wishes to say without a hitch or a paren- 
thesis. His words run as smoothly as the balls on a billiard- 
table, and the reader even when but half awake can follow 
them without an effort. It is not presumption to say that this 
age of little books is a prodigiously clever age. Time was, for 
instance, when five or six novels were the work of a lifetime. 
It was, indeed, otherwise with Scott; but, nowadays, if our 
novelists have not Sir Walter’s genius, they have even more 
than his fecundity, and, when once the fountain has been made 
to flow, can produce a céaseless stream of tales. The months 
do not come with greater certainty than the three volumes 
issued by a score of good writers that provide Mudie, Smith, 
and the Grosvenor with their favourite pabulum. Obstruction 
in this department of literature, a sudden stoppage of supply, 
a resolution on the part of writers like Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. 
Besant, Hr. Hardy, Mr. Haggard, and Mr. Black, to write no 
more, would have an effect on the young ladies of England 
(and possibly on their mothers) which it would be pitiful to 
contemplate. The novel is as necessary to modern life as one’s 
dinner, and is perhaps more easily digested, and in fiction, too, as 
in all other departments of literature, little books are gradually 
superseding the orthodox three volumes, published, nominally 
atleast,ataguineaanda half. Hazlitt relates that heeagerly paid 
five shillings at a circulating library for an early perusal of a 
single volume of the Waverley novels; but in this age of 
“little books” a reader, if inclined to purchase a novel, thinks 
that sum quite sufficient to give for it, and the greatest 
romances in the language, at the cost of sixpence or one 
shilling each, lie about our rooms and are treated with a 
familiarity that, according to the proverb, is likely to breed 
contempt. We naturally take but small account of what we 
can get for nothing, or next to nothing, and a great work of 
art like Jane Austen’s “Emma” or Scott's “ Antiquary,” 
when printed in a style that wearies the eyes from its small 
type, and falls to pieces before it is read through, so that it is 
in danger of being thrown with last month’s Bradshaw into 
the waste-paper basket, suffers a kind of degradation in con- 
sequence. You may have the highest respect for your father’s 
character, and may acknowledge, no doubt with justice, that, 
intellectually and morally he is superior to his son ; but if you, 
who perhaps affect the “masher,” see this worthy progenitor 
with his hair unkempt, his dress in tatters, and his boots far 
from waterproof, your sense of reverence will probably be 
mingled with other and less honourable feelings. Literature 
worthy of the name deserves some honour from the hands of 
those who have money to spend. By all means encourage 
impecunious people to buy “The Pilgrim’s Progress” for one 
penny and Shakspeare for a shilling ; but it shows a shame- 
less contempt for literature if people who can afford to lay 
down wine in their cellars and to give dinner-parties will not 
go to the expense of placing the finest English authors on 
their shelves in a form worthy of their greatness. 

It is not the books that are lightly read and then discarded 
or forgotten that really influence character ; it is rather those 
to which we return again and again for solace in sickness, for 
wisdom in health, for pleasure at all seasons. Such books can- 
not be borrowed, but must belong to us ; and itis not too much 
to say—for human nature is frail—that on most minds their 
power will be more felt when print and paper and binding 
show that their worth is recognised. For the many small 
literary mercies of the day a wise reader may rightly be 
thankful. He will know how to use them and to make them 
his servants; but I think if his affection for books is strong, 
and holds him bound, as it once held Southey and Macaulay, 
they will not be regarded as friends. Abridgments, selections, 
concise biographies, as neat and as compact as a carefully- 
clipped box-hedge, may do admirable service, but they will 
not satisfy the student whose love for books isa passion, for 
he knows a more excellent way. J. D. 
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ENGLISH HOMES.—No. XVII. WOBURN ABBEY. 
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DICK JESSOP’S SPORTING LODGE—TROUT LAKE, NEAR SUDBURY, CANADA. PRINCIPAL STREET IN SUDBURY, A CANADIAN TOWN FOUR YEARS OLD. 


SKETCHES ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY.—BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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STEAM TRAM-~CARS IN NORTH-STREET, SYDNEY. 


SKETCHES IN NEW SOUTH WALES.—BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR, MELTON PRIOR, 
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“ONCE UPON A TIME.” 


“Once upon a time!” There are few phrases, few colloca- 
tions of words, which possess, I think, a deeper interest or a 
more prevailing charm; perhaps there are none which embody 
more of the true sentiment of romance and poetry. ‘ Once 
upon a time ’—in this apparently artless fashion begin the 
old, old stories of love and adventure, of chivalrous enterprise 
against the Paynim, of wicked enchanters and their spells, of 
benevolent fairies and their ways with happy lovers. I have 
said “apparently artless”; for this artlessness is but the 
cover of a profound sabtlety and far-seeing ingenuity. By the 
use of these “seeming simple ” words, ‘“ Once upon a time,” the 
narrator slips aside from all perplexing questions, archo- 
logical, chronological, historical, historico-social, and throws 
the entire burden upon the reader’s imagination. For my part, 
T like it so. Who, when held breathless by the troubles of a 
Sir Lancelot or the wanderings of a Sir Galahad, cares 
that his attention should be disturbed by Dryasdust specu- 
lations on the “costume of the period” or the “manners 
of the age”? We don’t want to be confined to any given 
age or period: Sir Lancelot belongs to all periods, Sir 
Galahad to all ages. I have always regarded with distaste 
the pertinacious attempts of managers and actors to confine 
the Shakspearian plays within certain spaces of history ; 
limiting “Cymbeline” to this or that century, and dressing 
“ Hamlet” in the Scandinavian garb of this. or that era. The 
truth is, the Shakspearian poetical drama belongs to the un- 
defined and undefinable “ Once upon a time.” Love, devotion, 
heroism, revenge, ambition, jealousy, sorrow, and suffering— 
these know no restriction of days, months, or years. Cordelias 
are still spurned by angry fathers; the speculations which 
troubled Hamlet trouble us ; the passion which tore the heart 
of Othello tears many a bleeding heart to-day; to diseased 
minds stili come the fell suggestions which, for Macbeth, 
took the form and figure of the weird sisters on the blasted 
heath. We will not be wearied, therefore, with chronological 
tables ; enough for us the spacious chronology of the poet— 
“Once upon a time.” It was Ais time and shall be ous time, and 
the time of our sons and sons’ sons—* Once upon a time.” 

Certain words and phrases, like certain looks and tones, 
have a wonderful pregnancy of meaning, an extraordinary 
fertility of association. Certain words and phrases, like 
certain looks and tones, unlock the treasure-caves of the past, 
as do the magician’s secret arts; like Prospero’s wand, they 
compel the spirits of the earth and air. So is it with the 
phrase “Once upon a time.” As I repeat it to myself, the 
room in which I write—like that in which the old necro- 
mancer “wove his spells”—fills with a hundred strange 
creations, and its windows open out upon a succession of 
vivid landscapes. I feel like the wanderer in a picture 
gallery, who, as he moves from point to point, sees con- 
stantly rising before him some new face, some fresh scene, 
invested in the rarest colours. Afreet, and gnome, and demon; 
khalif, vizier, and kadi; calenderers and travelling mer- 
chants; Aladdin and his wonderful lamp; Ali Baba and 
the maid Morgiana; the roc’s egg; Sindbad with the Old 
Man of the Sea astride upon his shoulders; the Sleeping 
Beauty on her silken couch; genii imprisoned in crystal vases ; 
magic carpets whirling through the air like meteors ; enchanted 
rings which you have but to rub and straightway the spirits 
of the unseen world await your bidding; the hippogriff of 
Italian fable; fairy barks which glide on shining rivers ; 
laidly monsters lurking in sunless caves; knights armed 
cap-i-pié rescuing beautiful virgins from “chimeras dire,” 
witch, hag, and unclean imp—all these and more, and many 
more, start into sudden existence at the utterance of the charm, 
“Once upon a time”! Cedarn staircases of marble-built 
palaces ; waters of haunted lakes gay with shallops of fantastic 
trim ; bloom of terraced gardens which bask in Eastern sun- 
shine; grim gray towers in which Enchantment holds its 
victims bound through the long loveless years ; serene heights, 
steeped in eternal summer, which enclose the marvels of the 
earthly paradise ; glittering bowers of false Acrasias and 
Armidas; fountains sparkling in the shade of palm-trees ; 
Arcadian landscapes, where shepherd and shepherdess join in 
mazy dances as though they would never grow old; woodland 
glades which ring with the music of fairy horns, where the violet 
and the primrose are as deathless as the songs which 
celebrate them; happy valleys of Avilion, where neither 
rain, nor frost, nor snow breaks in upon the age-long summer 
day ; coral homes of Sirens of old romance—all these, and 
more, and many more, pass swiftly before the inner vision as 
the charm is spoken—* Once upon a time”! Ah, glorious, 
beautiful, wonderful age—which had no beginning and shall 
have no end, so long as imagination and memory are given to 
mortal man—which knows no limit of the years, and defies 
the calculations of the antiquary or the chronologist—which 
is of all countries and all peoples—which includes the summers 
of the South and the winters of the North—which belonged 
to Greek poet and Norse skald, to the Oriental taleteller 
and the medieval minstrel, to Ariosto and Boccaccio and Shak- 
speare—glorious, beautiful, wonderful “ Once upon atime”! 
I suppose that once, at least, in the life of each of us comes 
a kind of dream-interval or enchanted holiday, when the sky 
wears a softer blue, and the birds sing a sweeter song, and all 
Nature seems to be in sympathy with our happiness, and we 
pass the hours in a glamour of hope and expectation—though 
not without restless and uneasy moments, and sudden fears and 
jealousies—when one name is ever on our lips or in our heart, 
and one fair form mingles in all our visions of the future. I 
suppose that once, at least,in the life of each of us we learn 
to live wholly for another, heedful only of her smile, her words, 
her ways, anxious only to anticipate her wishes and share her 
thoughts ; “ when the moonlight isa pleasing fever, and the 
stars are letters, and the flowers ciphers, and the air is coined 
into song ; when all business seems an impertinence, and all 
the men and women running to and ffo in the streets are 
pictures ; when we become all eyes when one is present, all 
memory when one is gone” ; when a ribbon, a flower, a scrap 
of paper quickens every pulse and flushes us with pleasure of 
certainty or pain of doubt. Of that brief, bright season of 
extravagance it is difficult to write other than extravagantly. 
In later years, when we know more of the harsh realities of 
life, and the shadows lengthen as the sun goes down, how we 
look back—with half a smile, with half a tear—to the 
sweetness and the splendour of “ Once upon a time” ! 

Ah! we all of us, I think, have our happy periods of escape 
from the everyday world into the wonders of fairyland! The 
poet, when he first becomes conscious of the power that is 
within him ; the artist, when he first succeeds in putting his 
ideal upon the canvas, or embodying it in the marble; the 
orator, when he first commands the passions of the multitude 
and sways them as he will by the force of his eloquence ; the 
statesman, when he first sees the way to carry out his concep- 
tions of high policy ; the priest, when he first knows the pleasure 
of turning some poor sinner from the error of his ways—for 
each this primary moment of successful achievement is the 
“Once upon a time” which gladdens him in after-life with its 
recollections. ‘“ Once upon a time I did this ”—‘ Once upon a 
time I felt this”—* Once upon a time I thought this ”—it is 
thus we reckon the intervals which we have passed in the ideal 


spheres of life. Most fortunate are they with whom such 
intervals are most frequent! Happiest they who have 
oftenest recognised the loftier purposes and graver aims of 
life! So that those who follow, remembering the good works 
done and the true words said, may pluck a handful of flowers 
from the wayside, and, laying them on the mounded graves, may 
exclaim :— He—and he—and he—were faithful in their service 
to God and humanity—once upon a time” ! W. H. D.-A. 


ART NOTES. 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery (160, New Bond-street) is 
to be seen a pleasant collection of water-colour sketches, by 
Mr. E. M. Wimperis, recalling many pretty spots of Sussex 
scenery. The drawings are, for the most part, characterised 
rather by dash and freshness than by any subtleness of treat- 
ment. Mr. Wimperis has a bright. healthy love of Nature, 
and expresses his feelings somewhat bluntly, but always truth- 
fully. The largest, and in some ways the most successful 
work of the collection is a “ View from the Downs” (11) over 
the Sussex Weald, where the soft haze of the English land- 
scape is pleasantly rendered, whilst the grey, showery sky 
recalls somewhat too forcibly the caprices of our climate. In 
a little sketch, “ Going to the Hay-Field” (21), which is far 
less ambitious in its aim, we get a specimen of Mr. Wimperis’ 
more minute work, and the result makes us think that he will 
have greater success in a more individual line than in such a 
challenge comparison with the works of Mr. Hine or Mr. 
Clarence Waite. Another little sketch, “Hay-Carts” (31), 
with its patchy sky, shows the limits of Mr. Wimperis’ power 
of dealing with fleecy clouds; but in the river scene, “ Weeds 
and Willows” (37), with its stretching view towards Arundel, 
and in the “Amberley Meadows” (48), we find him at his 
best. “The Ridge of a Noble Down” (50) is marred in its 
general effect by the coarseness of the foreground ; but it con- 
tains so much excellent work, and breathes so truly the spirit 
of the scene that we are forced to recognise it as one of the 
artist’s most successful works. 

Shakspeare’s Heroines (Sampson Low and Co.).—On the 
occasion of the public exhibition of the original pictures, we 
expressed our views on their relative merits. They have been 
carefully reproduced in Goupilgravure, and published in a 
handsome volume, with illustrative notes. Apart from the 
artistic merits of these studies, they convey many useful 
suggestions of the attitude of contemporary art to standard 
literature. This is not the first time that “Shakspeare’s 
Heroines ” have furnished a picture gallery, and it is interest- 
ing to see the change which has taken place in the artist’s 
standpoint since Mr. Heath’s collection was published. Of the 
present series, which is reproduced in a most sumptuous and 
careful way, we still think Mr. Phil Morris's “ Audrey ” (the 
country wench with touzled hair), Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
eager-faced “ Portia” (the wife of Brutus), and Mr. Henry 
Wood's “ Portia of Venice,” amongst the most successful. Unless 
we are to have some fresh interpretation of character on 
the stage we should be disposed to regard Mr. Waterhouse’s 
“Cleopatra” as inadequate to the réle she plays, and Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s “ Desdemona,” beautiful though she is, 
conceived in too conventional a mood to suggest her having 
had the courage to brave public opinion and “marry with 
Othello.” Mr. Perugini has been happy in the selection of 
* Silvia,” whom he renders “holy, pure and fair” in the most 
refined sense; but Mr. Yeames’ “ Cordelia” attempts too much. 
The letterpress by Mr. W, E. Henley painfully suggests com- 
parison with Charles Lamb’s tales from Shakspeare, and not to 
the advantage of the modern expositor. The volume, never- 
theless, is one of great value and merit, and is destined, we 
believe, to have more than an ephemeral success. 


ART MAGAZINES. 


The coloured frontispiece, a chromo-lithograph of a water- 
colour drawing by Ludwig Passini, marks a new departure in 
the February number of the Art Journal. Passini, a Viennese 
by birth and education, stands at the head of that school of 
painters which has familiarised us with all that is picturesque 
in Venetian popular life. The reproduction of Signor Passini’s 
water-colour is the work of the Royal Female School of Art, 
which has recently added to the school buildings a studio for 
chromo-lithography, in which many former students of the 
school are now earning a livelihood. Lady Colin Campbell 
contributes a paper on the collection of pictures by the late 
Frank Holl, R.A., in the Exhibition of Old Masters at Burl- 
ington House, illustrated with engravings of several of his 
figure subjects, and one portrait, that of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain. The series of Royal palaces is continued this month 
with an account by Mr. W. J. Loftie of Windsor Castle ; and 
Miss Fenella Armstrong’s picturesque description of Berkeley 
Castle, in Wales, is profusely and charmingly illustrated. 

The current number of the Magazine of Art opens with a 
paper by Mr. Augustus Harris on “Art in the Theatre” ; of 
course spectacle is the subject particularly treated of by 
such an authority. Miss Mabel Robinson contributes an 
article on “The Begging Friars of Italy,” once the greatest 
patrons of art and letters; and J. Romilly Allen one on 
“arly Irish Art.” Mr. William M. Rossetti concludes his 
account of the portraits of his brother: the two examples 
reproduced this month are a sketch of the poet-painter by 
himself, at the age of forty-two, and a pencil portrait, done 
after death, by Rossetti’s intimate friend, Mr. Frederick J. 
Shields. 

The Scottish Art Review publishes with this month’s 
issue a phototype of a fine picture in the possession of the 
Corporation of Glasgow, by Mabuse. Among various interest- 
ing articles we may mention that on “The Performance of 
‘Macbeth’ at the Lyceum Theatre,” by Mr. William Archer, 
with its clever illustrations by Mr. W. B. Murdoch; Mr. 
Ernest Rhys’ paper on “ Poe’s Tales,” and Mr. Edward 
Carpenter’s monograph on the late Laurence Oliphant. 

We have received from Messrs. Maclure, Macdonald, and 
Co., of Glasgow, the first number of a new art periodical, 
entitled Art and Literature. Some part of it is devoted to 
the inaugural address at the National Art Congress by Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., and the frontispiece is a 
reproduction of a fine photograph by Waléry of that 
accomplished artist. A mezzograph after George Tinworth’s 
“ Barabbas” panel in terracotta, and another after Rembrandt’s 
“Night Watch,” complete the list of full-page illustrations. 
Mr. Robert Walker contributes a short but interesting sketch 
of the life of Edouard Détaille, the clever French battle-painter. 

The February number of Our Celebrities contains the photo- 
graphs, by Mr. Waléry, of the Marquis of Abergavenny, Mrs. 
E. Garrett Anderson, and Mr. Augustus Harris ; with a mono- 
graph on each by Mr. Louis Engel. 


The Board of Trade returns for January show that the im- 
ports for that month amounted to £38,025,774, being an 
increase of £3,222,786 as compared with the same month last 
year. The exports for the month amounted to £20,479,341, 
being an increase of £1,895,670, as compared with the same 
month last year. 


TROUT LAKE AND SUDBURY, UPPER 
CANADA. 


Among the Sketches on the line of the Canadian Pacific Rajj. 
way made last year by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior 
were those illustrating the scenery in the region of Lake 
Nipissing, in the northern part of the Proyince of Ontario 
which is traversed by the first section of the railway westivard 
from Ottawa, This district is one of the finest resorts for 
sportsmen, as it contains moose, red-deer, black bears, and 
plenty of wild geese and wild ducks, hares, and partridges 
Anglers come from all parts of Canada and the United States 
and some from England, to fish in Trout Lake, four or fiyg 


‘miles from the town and railway-station of North Bay, on the 


shores of Lake Nipissing. Here they catch salmon trout 
weighing from 10 1b. to 301b. and the favourite speckled 
trout. ‘Their head-quarters, in June. are at Dick Jessop's 
house, or the house owned by the two brothers Jessop, who 
keep boats, guides, dogs, rods, and fishing-tackle, tents, cooking 
utensils, and all needful apparatus for either shooting or fish. 
ing. A party of five or six, bringing their own provisions, can 
hire all that they want for about four dollarsa day. Tho row 
on the lake to Four-Mile Bay is very pleasant. 

Sudbury Junction, for the branch line of railway to the 
Denison Gold-Mines, and to Algoma, Lake Huron, and to 
the Sault Ste. Marie, the rapids by which Lake Superior 
discharges its waters into Lake Huron, has already been 
described. Our Artist madea Sketch of the town of Sudbury 
which was scarcely four years old at the time of his visit, 
but which is growing up quickly, and is likely to become a 
place of considerable traffic. The main Canadian Pacific line 
proceeds thence westward to skirt the north shore of Lake 
Superior, and passes cn to the western shore of the great lake, 
which it leaves near Port Arthur to plunge into the region of 
rocks and forests, intersected by many small rivers and lakcs, 
between Lake Superior and Manitoba. 


SKETCHES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Our Special Artist last year in Australia, Mr. Melton Prior, 
after his sojourn at Melbourne and his excursions to Ballarat, 
Geelong, and other places in the Colony of Victoria, which 
have been described, travelled by railway to Sydney, the 
capital of New South Wales. -This Colony, the oldest portion 
of the British Australian Dominion, from which Victoria was 
detached in 1851, and Queensland in 1859, is nearly three 
times the size of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. It occupies the eastern seacoast of Australia from 
about the twenty-eighth almost to the thirty-eighth degree of 
south latitude, and extends inland to the 141st degree of cast 
longitude, having an average length and breadth of five 
hundred miles. Its eastern part is intersected by two main 
ranges of mountains, from north to south—namely, the Coast 
Ranges, the highest peak of which, Mount Seaview, rises to 
6000 ft. ; and the Great Dividing Range, including the Blue 
Mountains not far from Sydney. from which the rivers 
Hawkesbury, Hunter, Shoalhaven, Clarence, and others run to 
the coast, but are only partially navigable and difficult 
of entrance from the sea; there is also an interior range, 
west of the Darling River. This river, with its tribu- 
taries the Barwan and the Dogan, descends from the 
northern table-land in a south-westerly direction to the great 
River Murray, into which the Lachlan and the Murrumbidgee 
also discharge their waters, traversing the pastoral district 
called Riverina. The Liverpool Plains, to the north, afford 
some pasturage, while the Monaro or Maneroo Plains, adja- 
cent to the Murrumbidgee, are fertile and well watered ; but 
the best soil for cultivation is that of the coast lands. On the 
whole, New South Wales is by nature less favourable to agri- 
culture than to wool-growing; but it has great mineral 
wealth, gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and abundance of good 
coal, which last-mentioned commodity is lacking in Victoria ; 
the collieries of Newcastle and Wallsend, seventy or eighty 
miles north of Sydney, are of considerable importance. ‘The 
population of New South Wales now rather exceeds one million 
persons, half of whom were born in Australia, and most of the 
remainder have emigrated from our own country. There are 
about 1600 of the aboriginal race. The productive industry 
and trade of this colony show a steady increase ; it has a well- 
designed railway system, reaching, to the west, north, and 
south, the farthest towns of the interior, and paying a net 
profit of three per cent on the cost of its construction. The 
port of Sydney owns a large amount of steam and other 
shipping, and commands much traffic in the West Pacific 
Ocean. 

The city of Sydney, which has, with its suburbs, a popula- 
tion exceeding a quarter of a million, has arisen. in a hundred 
years, from the penal convict settlement founded in 1788 by 
the British Government, the first European settlement in 
Australia. Botany Bay, a neighbouring inlet of the sea, was 
proposed but never occupied for that purpose, which was 
carried out by Captain Phillip on the shore of Port Jackson, 
one of the finest harbours in the world. It is perfectly land- 
locked, with an entrance one mile wide between high cliffs, 
and expands into what in Scotland would be called a “ loch,” 
eight or nine miles long to the head, where it receives the 
small river Parramatta. The shorcs are gently hilly and beau- 
tifully verdant, and are broken into numerous bays and coves, 
one of which, Sydney Cove, on the south side, with the 
adjacent inlets, forms the commercial port. The older part of 
the city is not so commodiously or handsomely planned as the 
cities of Melbourne and Adelaide, but street improvements are 
in progress.. George-street, Pitt-street, Market-street, King- 
street, and Hunter-street, are the main business thorough- 
fares. 

We shall have future occasion to describe some of the 
features of the city, which possesses stately public buildings ; 
the Post Office, the Townhall, the Government Offices, the 
University, St. Andrew’s Cathedral, and St. Mary’s (Roman 
Catholic) Cathedral, being edifices of imposing and elegant 
architecture. Government House, the residence of Lord 
Carrington, her Majesty's representative, is a mansion of the 
Tudor style, surrounded by the Domain and Botanical Garden, 
on the height overlooking Farm Cove or Man-of-war Pay, 
and commanding a view of Port Jackson Harbour down to 
its entrance from the sea. The southern and western. suburbs 
of Sydney, accessible by many lines of railway and tramway, 
extend far into the neighbouring country ; to the south-east 
are Moore Park, the National Park of 768 acres, the Race- 
course, the Cricket-ground, and the grounds of the Agricultural 
Society. 

The Sketches presented this week include those of a scene 
in North-street, Sydney, with the steam tram-cars frightening 
the horses; and an old-fashioned bit of the town called “ Argyle 
Cut,” which is more like what one might see-in a provincial 
city of England or Scotland. Our Special Artist enjoyed 4 
trip by railway to the Blue Mountains, which are constantly 
visited for the sake of their wild and romantic scenery. and 
made a Sketch of Woodford House, one of the places of 
fashionable resort, well known to many who seek recreation 
from the cares of business and from city life in the capital of 
New South Wales. 
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PICKINGS FROM THE POTTERIES. 
SALT-GLAZE WARE. 


When we consider how great has been the influence of foreign 
tradition upon English artists of every kind, and reflect upon 
the undue prominence given both to the conceptions and pro- 
ductions of foreign schools—which has, undoubtedly, deprived 
English art of much original individuality—it is gratifying to 
find any production so entirely English, and so completely 
original, as the salt-glaze ware manufactured in Staffordshire 
between 1680 and 1780. 

The employment of common salt in the glazing of earthen- 
ware cannot be said to have been discovered by Englishmen, 
or first adopted in England. Certainly as early as the sixteenth 
century, and probably earlier, this method of glazing earthen- 
ware was adopted by the Germans. The porous nature of the 
clay from which their stoneware beer-jugs and drinking-cups 
were made, rendered a strong glaze necessary, for many of the 
“dip” glazes are affected by the action of water, especially 
in cold weather. Some of the finest pieces of earthenware now 
existing, profusely decorated with elaborate and exquisite de- 
signs, were glazed in this manner. The commoner sort of 
jugs, known as Greybeards or Bellarmines, soon began to 
find their way in great quantities into Hngland. In ex- 
cavating old building sites, for the purpose of laying down 
new foundations, it is no unusual thing to find some of 
these old jugs. They have a narrow neck, on which is 
cut, or impressed, the rude figure of a man’s face, with a 
long flowing beard. These jugs bulge out towards the centre, 
and taper down again towards the foot. They are covered 
with a rich brown glaze, which in many cases has run, or been 
worn by the action of time, into a beautiful mottled or marbled 
colour, which gives them a striking and handsome appearance. 
The face was supposed to beara rude resemblance to Cardinal 
Bellarmine, a most unpopular character at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He had rendered himself obnoxious by 
his opposition to the progress of the Reformed Religion in the 
Low Countries. A small quantity of earthenware resembling 
in colour and texture these quaint greybeards was made by 
John Dwight at Fulham at the end of the seventeenth century ; 
but, as a general rule, this class of ware is of foreign manu- 
facture. Original authenticated English stoneware is very 
rare, and held in high esteem. The story of the introduction 
of salt-glazing into England is unsatisfactory. It is said that 
the servant of a man named Yates, who resided at Bagnall, in 
Staffordshire, had placed an earthenware pot, containing 
brine for pickling, upon the fire. Having other matters to 
attend to, the girl allowed the pot to boil over, so that the 
liquid ran down the sides of the vessel. The latter 
became red hot, and when cool was found to be covered 
with a bright glaze. Palmer, a neighbouring potter, 
is said to have availed himself of the discovery, by 
making use of common salt as a means of glazing his ware. 
But, like so many other stories which we hear, it will 
not bear analysis. Salt-glaze, unlike all other glazes, is nota 
separate composition, applied externally to the ware, and into 
which it is dipped before firing. Itis obtained by chemical pro- 
cess in a closed oven under a great heat. The ware was first 
fired in the oven, around which a scaffold was erected, on 
which the men stood who shovelled in the salt. Dense 
vapours, which consisted of the hydrochloric acid, escaping 
from the salt, rose in volumes from the kiln, and hung around 
in a thick white cloud, often so thick that persons ran against 
one another in the street. Meantime, the soda in the salt 
attacked the silica of the clay, and formed with it a silicate 


of soda, or, in simpler words, the salt-glaze. Now, the heat 
of an open fire is obviously insufficient, if all other conditions 
were favourable, to form a glaze of this character, and the 
story may be considered as an interesting myth. There is 
little doubt that the two Dutchmen, John Philip and David 
Blers, introduced the art of salt-glazing into England, and 
carried it to the highest perfection it attained, although it is 
with another class of ware that their names are more closely 
associated. Salt-glaze ware is exceedingly hard in texture, 
being very little removed from porcelain in its nature ; it is 
generally of a dull cream-white colour, though some of the 
earlier pieces, and thosemore especially attributed to the Hlers, 
were grey or drab in hue, and covered with little arabesque 
ornaments in white. 

Salt-glaze ware has been described by a writer who knows 
it and loves it,as “a white earthen vessel daintily formed, 
delicately embossed with graceful arabesques or flowers, and 
which shows under a pellucid glaze, brightening, but not 
hiding, the sharpness of the most minute details, a semi- 
transparency in the thinnest parts of the substance.” The 
popularity of the new ware was undoubted ; people were in the 
habit of assembling round the kiln when it was opened ; the 
pieces were purchased as soon as they were brought out. The 
effect of this popularity was to turn a small trade into an 
industry, and promoted the circulation of the ware beyond the 
radius of the Potteries. The process of making the ware was 
an elaborate one, and our admiration for it increases when we 
remember the amount of labour which was bestowed upon 
each individual piece, or at least upon each individual 
design, for the majority of the pieces were made from 
moulds. These require some explanation. First of all a 
mould was cut in “intaglio,? in some soft material, like 
clay or gypsum. This mould was made in two, three, 
four, or more pieces, according to the shape of the article 
it was intended to produce. When the design was com- 
pletely graved or cut out, the mould was fitted together. 
The clay was then pressed into it, so that the pattern, 
which in the mould was “intaglio,” came out in relief 
on the clay. This latter was fired roughly, and then the 
converse process was commenced. By means of this new 
piece a new mould called the “pitcher” mould was made in 
brass, lead, or terra-cotta. This was slightly smaller in size 
than mould No. I., but identical in shape. Into mould No. II. 
the clay, in a liquid or “slip” state, was poured; this was 
presently drained off, leaving a thin coating adhering to the 
side of the “ pitcher” mould. When this was dry more liquid 
clay was poured in, and drained off in a similar way, until the 
necessary thickness was attained. The piece was then taken 
from the “pitcher” mould, which was effected by slightly 
heating it; the spouts, handles, and feet. were added, and it 
was fired, glazed with salt, and ready for use. As the demand 
for the ware increased, the manufacturers abandoned the 
casting process, which produced such sharp and decisive 
results. and merely pressed the clay into plaster moulds. The 
pieces lost their beautiful crispness, and the popularity of the 
ware declined. The best ware was turned out between 1720 
and 1740; but the manufacture lingered on into this century. 
The care bestowed upon its manufacture made it more ex- 
pensive than, the ordinary earthenware made at that time, 
and for a long time it remained essentially a luxury for the 
more fastidious and wealthy. As dinner or breakfast ware it 
never acquired a popularity approaching that of the cream 
ware of Wedgwood or Leeds. It is not a pleasant sensation 
eating off a salt-glaze plate, the knife and fork grate somewhat 
unpleasantly over its surface ; it is not, therefore, surprising 
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“Monkey Brand.” 


BROOKE 


THIS PRODUCT HAS BEEN TESTED BY THE LEADING ANALYSTS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND PRONOUNCED 


“The Only Natural Cleanser.” 


The “LANCET” says:— 


“This Soap is specially recommended for cleaning and polishing, It answers admirably. 
It is very effectual in removing dirt and stains, at the same time giving a good polish.” 


The “BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL” says:— 


“Tt is well adapted for removing stains, rust and dirt.” 


SOME OF ITS USES. 


For Cleaning, Scouring, Scrubbing, Polishing, 


METALS, MARBLE, PAINT, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, MACHINERY, 
GLASSWARE, EARTHENWARE, 
WINDOWS, OIL CLOTHS, 
BATHS, BRASS PLATES, STAIR - RODS. 


For Washing DISHES and Cleaning all KITCHEN UTENSILS. 
FOR SOILED HANDS. 


For Steel, Iron, Brass, and Copper Vessels, Fire Irons, Marble, Statuary, 
Mirrors, Floors, Mantels, and 1000 Other Things in HOUSEHOLD, 


SHOP, FACTORY, and on SHIPBOARD. 


REMOVES RUST, DIRT STAINS, TARNISH, &c. ~ 


that it was unable to compete with the exquisitely-potted ang 
smoothly-glazed cream ware. It was always an ornamental 
rather than a useful ware. 

It is difficult to imagine that the delicate little teapots and 
cream-jugs, so fantastic in shape and so fragile in appearance. 
were ever intended for use. They must rather have been 
designed for presents from a lover to his mistress, or for littie 
mementoes to celebrate important events in the simple lives 
which men and women lived in those days. <A teapot formed 
in the shape of a heart would make a pretty valentine, and 
would be fraught with more meaning than the flimsy abomin- 
ations which, in our own time, have desecrated the memory of 
an otherwise harmless saint. Another teapot, in the shape 
of a house, would have great significance as a wedding- 
present to a young couple about to set up housekeeping 
together. A little cup and saucer embossed with the arms 
of some neighbouring squire, or peer, would be a grace- 
ful and fitting form of soliciting patronage, without which, 
in those days, no art could flourish. The presentation, too, of 
any of those numerous pieces made in the form of animals 
may, for all we know, have enshrined many a harmless joke 
or pun upon the name of the donee. For these teapots were 
of every conceivable shape, and bore every conceivable design. 
The “ pecten,” or shell, was the commonest device, the melody, 
as it were, running through the piece, in spite of its innumer- 
able variations, bringing in flowers and leaves and acorns, 
human figures, squirrels, snails, -and every kind of lovely, 
quaint, or fantastic design to which a wayward imagination 
could give birth. Teapots in the shape of a house of the 
period, or camel or squirrel, or bear, are not unusual; while 
lobed, diamond-shaped, heart-shaped, pentagonal and hexagonal 
teapots are found in every collection. : 

When the patrons of the ware desired a novelty, the 
enamellers and gilders were called in, and the pieces were 
decorated with the brightest and richest colours, . which 
brought them at once into direct and favourable comparison 
with the Oriental ware so much prized and sought after at 
that time. Space does not allow an adequate treatment of a 
subject which calls forth something more, something higher, 
than the mere admiration of an enthusiastic hobbyist. Salt- 
glaze ware is essentially an English production, full of beauty, 
full of originality. Nothing resembling it had ever been pro- 
duced on the Continent, nothing like it has been produced 
since, here or elsewhere. 

A collector of the productions of another age does not, if 
he is true to himself, accumulate with the mere love of 
accretion. He lives, to a certain extent, in the age which 
produced the objects he collects. He endeavours to recall 
before his vision the men and women who day by day used in 
their ordinary life the articles he now treasures in his cabinet, 
and to analyse the reasons why-such things were, and why 
they are no longer, and certainly amongst these naive and 
fragile mementoes of the past there is food for much interest 
and quiet reflection. IDS DS Gi 


At a special meeting of the Holbeach (Lincolnshire) Rural 
Sanitary Authority on Feb. 7, arrangements were made for 
supplying the labourers in the Whaplode district with allot- 
ments under the Act, a piece of pasture land measuring over 
thirteen acres having been purchased by the Authority for the 
purpose ata cost of £900. Soon after the passing of the Act, 
over a thousand applications for allotments were received 
from labourers in the South. of Lincolnshire, but this is the 
first instance in which the Act has been put into operation. 
In many parishes the demand has been met by arrangement. 
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DEACON, THE FAMOUS AUSTRALIAN 
PARROT. 
From the “Liverpool Mercury.” 


One of the late Cunard steamers which arrived in 
Liverpool prought a great living curiosity. It is an 
odd-looking parrot, whose conversation made the 
cabins lively during the voyage, and whose wisdom 
filled the forecastle with awe. Externally he is un- 
impressive ; instead of the usual green and yellow 

Jumage of parrots he has a grey suit that is not at 
all handsome. His form is rather striking, however, 
as he is as big as an owl, and his head is remarkably 
wide and flattened, making him look likea profound 
scholar. Among the party of gentlemen who greeted 
the parrot’s owner on his arrival was a member of a 
well-known wholesale drug house of Liverpool, who 
sympathetically inquired of the parrot, “ What 
do you want, Polly?” The parrot startled him 
by the reply, delivered in a gruff tone, and with 
slow emphasis, quite unlike the rapid, rasping ejacu- 
jations of most talking parrots, “ I—want—to—go— 
home.” “Home” is now some 14,000 miles away, 
for the parrot was brought from Australia. He was 
bought when young from a Sydney birdfancier 
by Mr. Alfred Hay, one of the great sheep-bregders 
of New South Wales. Mr. Hay’s estate, known as 
Boomanoomana, is on the Murray River. It con- 
tains about 300,000 acres, and pastures a quarter 
of a million sheep. It is remote from any town. 
The piano in Mr. Hay’s house had to be hauled by 
waggon about one hundred miles from the railway 
station. In a family so isolated from society, and 
so dependent on its own resources for entertainment, 
the odd-looking grey parrot had a good school. He 
soon developed an astounding aptitude for speech, 
and the whole family took a lively interest in his 
education. Talking parrots are generally swearing 
parrots.. Mr. Hay gave strict orders that the parrot 
should not be allowed to use oaths. If the parrot 
picked up a naughty word from the servant he was 
prompily cuffed, and so decorous became his speech 
that he was called the “ Deacon.” Eventually the 
servants were afraid to swear or do anything wrong 
in his presence, as the Deacon would be apt to 
solemnly report the fact to the family. The present 
owner of Deacon made the parrot’s acquaintance last 
autumn, which in Australia corresponds with the 
spring in England, and is the sheep-shearing season. 
That is a time of great bustle and activity on a sheep 
range. Anarmy of labourers are collected into a camp, 
for the gathering of the sheep into paddocks, handling 
and packing the fleece, and hauling to market, takes 
many hands. At Boomanoomana two hundred 
men were kept busily engaged at shearing sheep 
alone. Sheep-shearing in Australia is a factory 
process instead of an individual manipulation. 
Helpers keep a continuous procession of sheep 
moving from a paddock to the shearers. 
sweeps of the long shears will cut off the fleece on 
The struggling animal is flopped over. 


present owner first saw the grey parrot. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The largest assort- 
ment to choose from, as well as the best possible value. 
Three more houses have just been added to this important 
department. Half a century’s reputation, 


MAPLE and CO”S NEW SPECIMEN 

DINING-ROOMS, decorated and fully appointed with 
furniture in pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale mahogany, 
antique carved oak, American walnut, and other woods, are 
now open to the public, and should be seen by all intending 
purchasers, 


HESE ROOMS are not only helpful as 
showing the effect of the furniture when arranged in an 
apartment, but also most suggestive as regards decorative 
treatment, as well as a guide to the entire cost of furnishing 
in any selected style. 
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THE SEVILLE LADY’S EASY CHAIR, 


In Saddlebags of rich Persian designand colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £3 15s. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and CO. devote special attention 
wept? the production of high-class DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE that will afford permanent. satisfaction: in 
wear. The numerous recommendations with which Messrs. 
Maple and Co, have been favoured by customers who have 
used the furniture for years is a pleasing testimony to the 
excellence of the articles, 


MAPLE and CO.—_DINING-ROOM 

SUITES.—The LICHFIELD SUITH, in_ solid oak, 
walnut, or mahogany, consisting of six small and two elbow 
chairs in leather, dining table with patent screw, also Karly 
Unglish sideboard with plate glass back; and fitted with 
cellaret, 16 guineas, 


MAPLE and CO—DINING-ROOM 

SUITES.—The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six 
small chairs, two easy chairs in leather, telescope dining , 
table, sideboard with plate glass back and cellaret, and dinner 
Waggon, in light or dark oak, walnut or ash ; very substantial 


in character; 23 guineas... 
FURNITURE FOR EXPORTATION. 
VISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
EST nee to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING 
of Pot LISHMEN'T in the world. Hundreds of Thousands 
re ane Worth of Furniture, Bedstedds, Carpets, Curtains, 
pach ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, all 
wore are packed on the premises by experienced packers— 
Ny is Fc when goods are for exportation so as to insure 
clivery. The reputation of half a century. 


About three 


Snip, snip, snip. 
fleece on the other side is off ; the shorn sheep is released and 
wildly plunges down the fenced passage leading to another 
paddock. It was during such a scene as this that Deacon’s 
Deacon always 
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enjoyed excitement, and someone of Mr. Hay’s family had 
hung its cage where it could see the shearers at work. Deacon 
was in a great flutter, and he had much to say. 
an oath, “ Hush, you wicked beggar!” he would scream at the 
The thing that most interested him was the occa- 
sional snipping of the sheep’s hide. 
shears would not unfrequently slice off a piece of skin and 
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TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST 


AND MOST 


CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE 
JNDIAN CARPETS. 
INDIAN CAR PES AT 


TMPORTERS’ PRICES.—MAPLE and CO. receive 
all the Finest Qualities of INDIAN CARPETS direct 
from their Agents, and sell them at Importers’ Prices, 
thus saving buyers of Indian Carpets at least ‘two 
intermediate profits. 


MAPLE and CO. have also a great 

number of really fine Indian Carpets, measuring 
re offering at the low 
ried assortment of 


about. 12 ft. by 9ft., which they 
price of 7 guineas, as well as 
other sizes at proportionate pric: 


PERSIAN CARPETS AT 

IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—AII these goodsare bought 
by MAPLE and CO,’S Agents in-Persia, and sold at 
Importers’ es, thus saying purel rs of Persian 
Carpets at least two intermediate profits. 


TO BUYERS of ORIENTAL 


CARPETS. MAPLE and CO, offer exceptional 
facilities to buye f ORIENTAL CARPETS. The goods 
are exhibited in ware-rooms, some of whichare more than 
a hundred feet long, so that the very largest carpets can 
be fully displayed and minutely examined. 
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THE SEVILLE SETTEE, Persian Design and Coverings, mounted on velvet, £7 10s. 


WORLD. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 
A TURKEY CARPET is, above 


all others, the most suitwble for the Dining-room, 
its agreeable warmth of colouring enhancing the effect 
of the furniture and decorations, and indicating alike 
the good taste and comfortable circumstances of its 
possessor. 


TURKEY CARPETS AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—MAPLE and CO. are 
only the Largest Importers of TURKEY CARPE 
but, having a Branch House at Smyrna, with a 
k, the centre of the weaving district, 4 
e close § vision over the whole process of 
is the only way that excellence of 
colouring and workmanship can be guaranteed. In this 
way, Maple and Co, save Turkey Carpet buyers at least 
two intermediate profits. 


APLE and CO.—PARQUETERIE 
WAPLE and CO.—PARQUETERIE 


FLOORING for Dining, Billiard, or Smoking 
Rooms; also for Ball-rooms, Public Halls, Vestibules, as 
well as for surrounds to centr pets. Maple and Co. 
are now showing all the New Designs and Combinations 
of Wood at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
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MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by 
Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, 
The reputation of halfa century. Factories: Beaumont- 
place, Euston-road; Southampton-buildings, Liverpool- 
road; Park-street, Islington. 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of 
POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 
ready fur immediate delivery. All Goods marked in 
plain figures for net cash—a system established 50 
years. 


MAPLE & CO., London, Paris, 


and Smyrna, 


For Music, Sc. see page 218 ; 


Ladies Column, page 220; Wills and Bequests, page 


draw blood. The practice was to give the sore place 
arub with St. Jacobs Oil, which is in high favour in 
the Colony. - Deacon heard so much about St. Jacobs 
Oil that he got his phrases about it very pat. Ifa 
sheep had a sore or was nicked by shears, he would 
shake his feathers, jump from perch to perch 
excitedly, and shout, “St. Jacobs Oil,” “Use St. 
Jacobs Oil,” “ Rub on the Oil,” “St. Jacobs Oil con- 
quers pain.” The gentleman visiting the range was 
ona hunting trip into the interior of the country, 
when he called on Mr. Hay. He naturally took a 
great fancy to Deacon, and finally Mr. Hay pre- 
sented the bird to him. At Sydney, Deacon’s 
linguistic powers attracted great attention, and 
the editor of the Sydney Daily News wrote an 
article describing the parrot’s great intelligence. 
Deacon’s owner left Australia last autumn, taking 
the Pacific mail steamer to San Francisco. While 
in that city Deacon was the subject of many 
notices in the newspapers. His owner lived at 
the Palace Hotel, an enormous structure, whose 
extensive interior courtyard is laid off in lawns and 
gardens. 

Deacon soon after his arrival was hung out on a 
piazza overlooking the courtyard. As a coloured 
servant was fushing by he shouted,“I say, you 
beggar, where’s the sheep?” The tone was so 
gruff and peremptory, and the voice so unaccount- 
able to the startled darkey, who hadn't noticed the 
parrot, that, in his fright, he dropped the tray and 
smashed the chinaware. “Rub it with St. Jacchs 
Oil,” blandly remarked the parrot. Deacon went 
with his owner across the American Continent, 
and recently crossed the Atlantic to this country, 
so that he has pretty nearly cireumnayvigated the 


globe. He was christened the Doctor by the 
sailors during the voyage to England, from his 
habit of recommending his favourite remedy. If 


he saw anyone get a knock or bruise, or limp as 
if from pain, “Rub it with St. Jacobs Oil” would 
be his solemn advice. It may be well to state 
here that the gentleman above referred to as the 
owner of Deacon is connected with the Charles A. 
Vogeler Company, 45, Farringdon - road, London, 
who are the proprietors of that great remedy 
St. Jacobs Oil, in which the parrot takes such a 
lively interest. As our readers will doubtless 
readily assume, Deacon's future is provided for ; 
he occupies palatial quarters in the office of the 
Company. His fame for saying quaint things 
(when he feels like it) has gone abroad and he has 
many visitors, some of whom he treats in the most 
civil and dignified. manner, while others, we regret 
to announce, he treats most uncivil. For instance, 
he will scream out to the carriers who bring orders 
to the office in muddy weather, “ Wipe your feet, you 
!” “Can't you see the rug!” but on the 


lubber ! 
whole, however, Deacon is a model bird. His every 


wish and whim is anticipated by willing attendants, and 
while Deacon doubtless thinks 
policeman, that the life of a 


with Mr. Gilbert’s obliging 
parrot “is not always 
one,’ his present existence comes about as 
that blissful reality as a parrot can ever be 
to reach, and he no doubt thinks that his present 


happy life will, like Tennyson’s brook, “ run on for ever.” 


WAPLE and Co., Upholsterers by Special 

Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The system 
of business is as established fifty years ago—namely, small 
profits on large returns for net cash. Acres of show-rooms 
for the display of first-class manufactured furniture. 


VIAPLE’S FURNISHING STORES are 
the largest in the world, and one of the sights of 
London. Acres of show-rooms. The highest class of furni- 
ture, carpets, and curtain materials. Novelties every day 
from all parts of the globe. Halfa century’s reputation, 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and 
direct+importers of the finest Woods, Manufacturers 
of Dining-Room and other Furniture by steam power and 
improved machinery. Tottenham-court-road. Factories : 
Beaumont - place, Euston-road ; Southampton - buildings ; 
Liyerpool-road ; Park-street, Islington; «ec, 


THE SEVILLE GENT.’S EASY CHAIR, 
In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £5 10s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 
500 IN STOCK. 
MAPLE and CO—BED-ROOM SUITES. 


The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, toilet table 
with glass affixed, washstand with marble top and tile back, 
pedestal cupboard, and three chairs, £10 15s. Mlustration 
free. 

MAPLE and CO.BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
including wardrobe with plate-glass doors, and new-shaped 
washstand, £12 15s.; or, with bedstead and spring bedding, 
£1710s. Designs and full particulars free. 


+ JWAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than 


fen Thousand BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising 
some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 2ft. 6in. to 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, 
if desired. ‘The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided. 
postTaL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
Messrs. MAPLE and CO, beg respectfully to state that 
this department isnow so organised that they are fully pre- 
pared to execute and supply any article that can possibly be 
required in Furnishing, at the same price, if not Jess, than 
any other house in England, Patterns Sent and quotations 
given free of charge. 
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Another important addition to musical activity was made on 
Feb. 9, when (as previously announced by us) the Saturday 
Afternoon Concerts at the Crystal Palace were resumed, this 
having been the eleventh performance of the thirty-third 
series. The programme opened with the overture to M. Lalo’s 
new French opera, “ Le Roi d’Ys." The prelude contains some 
effective orchestral writing ; but as it apparently has a special 
association in some of its leading themes with the dramatic 
interest of the work to which it belongs, the merits of the 
overture cannot be fairly judged from its dissociated perform- 
ance. <A specialty at the concert now referred to was the fine 
performance of Beethoven’s third pianoforte concerto by Otto 
Hegner, the wondrous boy pianist, whose powers of execution 
and musical intelligence are far in advance of his years, and 
are, indeed, worthy of an artist of mature age and long-estab- 
lished eminence. The juvénile performer was also heard in 
unaccompanied solo pieces. Miss E. Spada contributed vocal 
solos; other features of the programme calling for no com- 
ment. Mr. Manns resumed his accustomed post as conductor. 


The Saturday afternoon Popular Concert of Feb. 9 brought 
forward Mr. J. Kruse as leading violinist. He is, we believe, 
an Australian, a pupil of Joachim ; and his performances in 
the principal parts of a string quartet.of Schubert, and a string 
trio by Beethoven, and in Spohr’s “Scena Cantante,” mani- 
fested much executive skill and artistic intelligence. Mr. Max 
Pauer reappeared as solo pianist, and Miss M. Hall contributed 
vocal pieces.—At the Monday evening concert of Feb. 11, Mr. 
Kruse was again the leading violinist, besides having played 
(with pianoforte accompaniment) a solo sonata by Tartini. 
The violinist confirmed the favourable impression previously 
made. Mr. Max Pauer was again the solo pianist on Feb. 11, 
Miss L. Lina having been the vocalist. 

The third series of Mr. Henschel’s London Symphony 
Concerts, at St. James’s Hall is near its completion, the ninth 
evening concert having taken place, leaving but one more to 
come, and a second and final afternoon performance. The 
programme of the recent evening concert included Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” symphony, the remainder of the selection having 
consisted of music by Wagner, in tribute to the memory of this 
composer, who died on Feb. 13, 1883. 

The latest of Mr. John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts, at 
St. James’s Hall, included a copious selection of old English 
ballads, compositions of a class that retain a permanent hold 
on the sympathies of a British public, both on account of their 
genuine musical interest and from the force of association in 
the minds of hearers of a certain age. The arrangements, as 
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usual at Mr. Boosey’s concerts, included the engagement of 
some of our most eminent vocalists. 

That meritorious and flourishing institution, the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society, gave the third concert of its eleventh 
season on Feb. 11, when the announced programme comprised 
Mendelssohn's Scotch symphony, Macfarren’s “‘ May Day,” and 
a selection from Wagner’s works. ‘The performances, con- 
ducted by Mr. G. H. Betjemann, with the co-operation of a 
chorus and full orchestra, and competent solo vocalists. have 
for some time past attained an efficiency which, not many 
years ago, would have been deemed impossible in a suburban 
institution. Such results must be especially welcome to the 
populous neighbourhood in which the performances take place. 

The programme of Mr. Isidore De Lara’s vocal recital at 
Steinway Hall on Feb. 12 included some of those drawing- 
room songs composed by him which have gained much favour 
both in public and in private; his own vocal ‘performances 
and those of Mrs. L. Monerieff and the juvenile Mdlle. Naudin 
having been features in the announcements. 

Fraulein Geisler-Schubert, a pianist and grandniece of the 
great composer Franz Schubert, gave a concert at Princes’ 
Hall on Feb. 13, when the programme consisted of Schubert’s 
compositions; Mdlle. Fillunger having been announced as 
vocalist, and Herr Straus and Mr. E. Howell, respectively, as 
violinist and violoncellist. 

Mr. Max Heinrich’s third vocal recital, at Steinway Hall on 
Feb. 13, put forward a good programme, assigned to himself 
and Miss L. Little, and including the name of Madame Haas 
as pianist. 

The first of two vocal recitals by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, 
at Princes’ Hall, was announced for Feb. 15; Mdlle. Jeanne 
Douste, a skilful young pianist, having given a recital of 
music by Schumann and Brahms on the previous afternoon 
in the same locale. 

Miss Hope Temple announces an attractive morning 
concert for Thursday, Feb. 28, at Steinway Hall, where she 
will be assisted by that distinguished pianist, Mrs. Charles 
Yates (Mrs. Dutton Cook), by Mr. Courtice Pounds, Mr. Arthur 
Oswald, Miss Annie Hughes, and Mr. Alfred Cammeyer, the 
zither banjoist. 


The annual report presented to the fourth annual meeting 
of the Drury-lane Working Girls’ House and Day Nursery 
stated that the committee had done some quiet and useful work 
which might have a deep effect on the lives of many of the 
girls who had used the house during the year. The house is 
intended to provide safe lodgings and a comfortable home for 
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working girls in the neighbourhood, and for young Servants 
friendless in London. The objects of the institution were 
warmly commended by Mr. Justice Grantham. 

Mr. Richard Benyon, of Englefield House, Reading, hag 
added to previous expressions of interest in the work of the 
Christian Evidence Society by forwarding a donation of ¢ 1; 

The Harl of Northbrook has been presented with the free. 
dom of the city of Winchester, and elected unanimously to the 
office of Lord High Steward, rendered vacant by the death of 
Viscount Eversley. 

At the request of Sir Coutts Lindsay, the following artists 
have consented to act as a Hanging Committee for the summer 
exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery :—Messrs. W. A. Orchard. 
son, R.A., Luke Fildes, R.A., E. J. Gregory, A.R.A.. A. § 
Wortley, G@. P. Jacomb-Hood, and E. A. Waterlow. i 

At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, held on Feb. 8, the society’s gold medal was awarded 
to M. Loewy, of the Paris Observatory, for his Equatorial 
Coudé, his method of determining the constant of aberration 
and his other astronomical researches. : 

An al fresco fair and floral féte on a grand scale, and of 
an original and picturesque description, will be held at the 
Royal Albert Hall, on May 29 next and two following days 
in aid of the funds of the Grosvenor Hospital for Women and 
Children, Vincent-square, S.W.. for the rebuilding of which 
a sum of £15,000 is required. This “society show ” will be 
under the direct patronage of the Princess of Wales, Princess 
Christian, Princess Beatrice, and Princess Mary Adelaide, 

Ata meeting of the School Board for London on Feb, Ts 
Sir Richard Temple, M.P., Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, made his annual Budget statement. He said that the 
rate for 1889-90 would be over 84d., or 836d. Unless the 
expenses of the teaching staff were kept well in hand, the pro- 
posed rate would not suffice beyond the coming year, and even 
within the year the cash balance might be encroached upon. 
The debate on the reception of the precept was adjourned. It 
was decided that the Board should borrow £60,000 from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. ‘There was a short discussion 
relating to the employment of children in pantomimes. A 
resolution was adopted indorsing the action of the Committee 
who ordered the prosecutions——The returning officer for the 
recent School Board election (Sir ‘Thomas Chambers, Q.C.) has 
issued his precepts to the various rating authorities for the 
providing of the expenses of the proceedings. The total cost 
for the whole metropolis was £9260 12s. 2d., as against 
£10,465 7s. 1d. at the election in 1885. In 1888 there were 
thirty-two more polling-stations than in 1885. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Now ready, 


OF THE GUARD. 
he YEOMEN New Opera by 


S, GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Vocal Score, 5s, net. 

Solo (arratiged by J. Wadsworth) Ge 

Libretto, 1s. net. Sees 

rr ille. Lancers (arranged by P. 

s alee, Quatre: ices a ESE ALE each 2s, 0d, net. 
pianoforte Arrangements, by Kuhe, Boyton Smith, 

and Smallwood 


’ * 38. Od, net. 
Pianoforte 


2s. 0d. net. 


2s, Od, net, 
2s, 6d. net. 


selection for the Pianoforti as played by all the 
Selenlitary bands), by C. Godtrey, pitt a ae 
Farmer's Fantasia for Violin and Pianoforte oe 


AMISH MACUUNN’S NEW SONG. 
BRE’S TO ‘THY HEALTH, MY 
H BONNIE LASS! 
Words by Robert Burns, 
TOSTI'S NEW SONG, 
’S EYES. 
Bae Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
Sung by Mr. Alec, Marsh. 
Twelfth Edition. 
MAUDE VALERIE WHITE'S NEW SONGS. 
AOME TO ME IN MY DREAMS. 
my Words hy Matthew Arnold, 
Sung by Miss Helen D‘Alton. 
0 WE'LL GO NO MORE A-ROVING. 
Words by Byron. 
A charming Song, by this most popular Composer. 
ERNEST FORD. 
ECAUSE I LOVE THEE. 
B Immense success. Sung Everywhere. 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
H, J, ROBERTS. 
PIEBRETTE. Waltz. 
CARL ZERMATT. 
FABr0L. Waltz. 
ALFRED CELLIER. 
YUMMER NIGHT IN MUNICH. Waltz, 
S By Composer of ‘ Dorothy.” 
MAY OSTLERE. 
(THE). Waltz. 


By Composer of “ Hypatia Waltz,” 
Price 2s, each net. 


DREAM 


i SIRENE. 
Morceau de Salon. 


Mattei’s Latest Success, 
CARLO ALBANESI. 
GEREN ADE MAURESQUE. 

Played by the Composer with great success, 
NOCTURNE. 
i Just Published. 

Each 2s, net. 
Owapruvn and Oo., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C, 
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Loves GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ. 


LOVES GOLDEN DREAM. By THEO 
BONHEUR, Splendidly Illustrated. This most charm- 
ing Waltz has become the success of the season and the 
rage of London, Performed with overwhelming applause at 
allthe Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &c. 2s.net. Band 
and Military Parts now ready, 7 
LonbdoN Music PUBLISHING CoMPANY (Limited), 
54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


MADAME MARIH ROZE will Sing 


LINDSAY LENNOX’S popular Song, “ Love’s Golden 
Dream,” at Leamington, this (Saturday) morning, and nightly 
on tour. Sung also by Mr. Sims Reeves during the season. 
“Tt has much to recommend it,”—St. James’s Gazette, 2s. net. 

Loypon Music PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Limited, 
54, Great Marlhborough-street, W, 


JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
e 33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
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PIANOFORTES for HIRE, 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs ERARD, of 
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Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being So! 
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Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs. 
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METZLER AND COS NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONGS, 


[THE CHILDREN’S PILGRIMAGE, 
JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
“* Surely an angel will show us the way, 
Softly one child to the other would say.” 
Cnoin LORRAINE. 


"THE CHILDREN’S PILGRIMAGE. 
_ JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, 
Published in Three Keys. No. 1 in G (lowest key), 
compass D to E; No. 2 in B flat, compass E to G; 
No. 3 in © (highest key), compass F sharp to A. 
Price 2s. net. 


MY LOVE BEYOND THE SHA. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


“T met my Jove in a dream last night— 
My love beyond the sea.”—J. P. DoUG@LAS. 


M Y LOVE BEYOND THE SEA. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
D to E flat; No,2in G, compass F toG. 2s, net. 
| HO KNOWS? F. H. Cowen. 
Who knows if we shall meet again?” 
F, E, WHATHERLY. 
HO KNOWS? 
Sung by Madame Valleria. Published in Three Keys. 
| No. | in C, compass B to E; No. 2 in E flat, compass 
ARROW ANDTHE SONG. Ch.Gounod. 
“T shot an arrow into the air ; 
| LONGFELLOW. 
| [HE ARROW AND THESONG. Ch. Gounod, 
¥ flat), No. 2 in D flat, No.3 in D, No.4 in E, No. 5in 
F. Price 2s, net. 
| SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
M ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir John 
Stainer, Ch, Gounod, 
Used in Westminster Abbey, St. James's Hall 
Covent-Garden Theatre, Drury-Lane Theatre, and 
ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to the Royal Navy, the Cunard steamers 
ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
No useless Stops. Elegance of Cases in design, 
Stop. 
ASON and HAMLIN 


| Published in Two Keys, No.1 in B flat, compass 
“The shadows fall, the long years wane: 
F, H. Cowen. 
DtoG; No.3in F,compass Eto A. Price 2s. net. 
. "THE 
Tt fell to earth, I knew not where.” 
Published in Five Keys. No,1in © (compass A to 
ETZLER and CO. 
Supplied to her Majesty, Queen Victoria, the 
ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
in all the principal concert-rooms. 
Etruria and Umbria, and the City of New York. 
workmanship, and finish. New “Pedal Point” 
Popular Models, 


ORGANS. 


The Three - Mantal and 32ft. 


Pedal Organ, The Two-Manual and 16ft. Pedal 
Organ. The Liszt Organ. 

ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
The Queen’s Model. The Chancel Organ. The 


Sunday-School Organ. The Mission Organ. 
ASON end HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Dr. Stainer’s complete Instruction-Book for the 
ae and Hamlin American Organ, 2s. 6d., post- 
| ree, 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


New Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis and post- 


free on application. 
ASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. 


New System of Stringing. 
Singing quality of ‘Tone. - 
New Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 


ETZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
LONDON, wW. 


OHN RINSMEAD and ONs’ 
JON B S 


UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 
combine the Elegance and Convenience of the Cottage with 
the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the 
Horizontal Grand. ‘ 

Prices from Forty Guineas upwards. 

18, 20,and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S' PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


29.—Walnut Pianoforte by HERARD. Panel 


front. Latest Model. Very little used. COST 55 GS. Car- 
riage free. Warranted. Cash or Three Years’ System.—HEAVI- 
SIDE, Reynolds’ Pianoforte Saloons, Torquay. Estab. 1847. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—Subscription, 


One guinea. Every Subscriber receives a fine engraving 
after the original by W.F. Yeames, R.A., * True and Loyal” 


(and “ Whep did you last see your Father?”) besides a chance 
ne of tie numerous valuable prizes. The List will close, 
arch 30, 


The Work is now ready.—ZoucH TRouGHTON, Hon, Sec. 
112, Strand, February, 1889. 
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104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, B.C. 
J B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
© Regent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand Oblique, Cottage, and 
Square PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, by the great 
wakes. at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
4 ee pact wae pees Organs, Harmoniums, and 
erica ‘ans, ei 
their Three-Veare! Bate oy ee eae Or On 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J. B. ORAMER 
and OO,, for “General good quality and moderate price of 


Pianos.” Price-Lists fre ion.— s 
and Moorgate-street. a oe 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


_- desire tt to be most distinctly understood that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only,and that their only eauress is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


Pun QS, £15 ; PIANOS, £20 ; PIANOS, £25. 
Gah on Opportunity now offers to those who are able to pay 
ONG Aud ater dora inked nin wicae ES ae 
Sat. minal prices. Lists free. 
HOMAS OETZMANN and 00., 87, Baker-street, London, W. 


[) ALMAINE and ©00.S PIANOS AND 


ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner deceased.—Absol 

4 < E — ute Sale 

een to new Partnership. Ten years’ warranty. Easy 
Slane “4 aes Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Glas guineas. | Clase 8, 23 guineas, | Class 6,35 guineas. 
Glace 2° 7 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7,40 guineas, 

rene 20 guineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8,45 guineas, 

100 pues Organs, hy the best Makers, from 44 guineas up to 
any dey seetrald rape PC railway return fare will be refunded to 

é chaser of an Instrument exceeding WET whose 


residence is within 200 mile: iaeal i : 
Ment, £.0, (Established 103 oa oes eae 


To LADIES.—_SALE of NEW MUSIO, at 


2 large reduction and post-free. All New & i 
i s . ones, Pieces 
Sc. of 4a 0 a eK ew Coes, hast editions, Prices com: 
loniay ost-free.—J. W. Mor 
Caledonian-road, London, N.. Hstablished 187, 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 


((HOCOLAT MENTER, 


Sold Everywhere. 


B RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS. 
From Victoria and London Bridge Terminus, 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison-road), 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets, 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap Wirst-class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday. 
From Victoria 10 a.m., Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First-class Day Tickets to Brighton, 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and the Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First-class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday. 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 pan. Fare 10s. _ 
Pullman Cars run in trains between London and Brighton, 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
Cheap Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8 p.m. 


Fares—Single, 34s. 7d., 25s. 7d, 188. 7d.; Return, 588. 3d., 428, 8d, | 


83s. 3d. 
Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhayen and Dieppe, 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, Xc. 
Tourist Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 
All the principal places of interest. 


FoR FULL PARTICULARS see Time Book 


_. and Handbills to be obtained at Victoria, London 
Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following Branch 
Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West-End 
General Offices, 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; 
Cook’s Ludgate-circus Office ; and Gaze’s, 142, Strand. 

(By Order A. SARLKE, Secretary and General Manager. 


War IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 
Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED, The correct colours for liveries. Arms of hushand 
anil wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 
plates cone in mediwvaland modern styles. Signet rings, 
18-carat, from 428.—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W.C. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

/ STATIONERY—a Half-ream of Bertier LITY Paper 

and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 

Crest or Address. No charge forengraving steeldie. Wedding 

and Invitation Cards. A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 

Cards, 2s. 8d.—T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C. 
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CB4tTt0 and WINDUS'S NEW LIST. 


WALTER BESANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
8 vols., crown 8V0, at every Library in the Kingdom. 


OR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By 


WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men.” 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols., crown 8Vo, at every Library, 


"THE LEGACY OF CAIN. By WILKIE 


OOLLINS, author of “ The Woman in White.” 
“A capital novel, and quite the best hook that Mr, Wilkie 
Collins has written for many years past.’—Truth, 


A NEW DETECTIVE STORY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., 


"THE ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. 


By H. F. WOOD, Author of “The Pass - 
Scotland-yard.” ‘$ e Passenger from 


DICK DONOVAN'S NEW BOOK. 
Immediately, post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d., 
AUGHT AT LAST! Leaves from the 


Notebook of a Detective. By DICK DONOVAN, Author 
of “ The Man-Hunter,” Rae 


3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 
43 A COPPER CYLINDER, 1 vol., cruwn 8vo., 53. 
P. H. SHERIDAN. With Portraits, Maps, and Fac- 
Second Edition, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
UNFORESEEN.” 
(\HANCE 2? or FATE? By ALICE 
O'HANLON, Author of “The Unforeseen.” 
STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN 
"NEW BIOGRAPHIES AT EVERY LIBRARY, 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 
similes, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 
PHE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
By WALTER BESANT. With Photograph Portrait. 
PHEAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE 
RIG LAURE By JOHN COLEMAN, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


(Incorporated by Act of General Assembly, July 29,1861) 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Authorised Capital, £2,000,000. 
Capital Subseribed, £1,200,000. 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £1,500,000, 
LONDON BOARD. 
J, A. EWEN, Esq. ee Sargood, Son, and Ewen). 
Right Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart, M.P. 
Hon. SIDNEY CARR GLYN, 
Sir PENROSE G. JULYAN, K.O.M.G., C.B. 
Right Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M.P. b 
Hon. DAVID MURRAY, M.L.C., of Adelaide (D. and W. 
Murray, London), 
Head Office—Auckland. 
_ BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 

In Australia—Adelaide, Melbourne, Newcastle, and Sydney, 

In Fiji—Suva, Levuka, 

In New Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dun- 
edin, Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, NewPlymouth, Picton, Wel- 
lington,andat 97 other aN ia: throughout the Colony. 

This Bank grants Drafts on all its Branches aad Agencies. 
and transacts every description of banking busipess connected 
wa New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the most favourable 

erms. 

The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £50and 
upwards, rates and particulars of which can be ascertained on 
application. a ; T. G. PLEYDELL, Pee Manager. 

No. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, E.C. 


IX¥-LES-BAINS. SAVOY.— Rheumatism 
cured. Most important of Continental Sulphurous Spas, 
Eleven hours from Paris. Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and 
catarrh of the pharynx, larynx,and nasal passages efficaciously 
treated, The most celebrated doctors attend this luxurious 
and curative station. 


ASTELLAMAR E.—Hotel Quisisana. 

DomMBREand CANNAVALE, Whoescaped destruction by the 
fall of the Hétel Piccola Sentinella at Casamicciola, from 
the earthquake, hope to see the old clients at Castellamare. 


UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerbof, The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms; no charge for lighting or service. ; 
HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors, 


\ONTE CARLO. — Prince of Wales’s 


Hotel. A superb edifice, especially built as a superior 
Family Hotel—200 beds—now open, magnificently furnished 
with every regard to comfort. It has a south aspect, with 
large Gardens, Terraces, and Lawn-Tennis Ground, The 
Hotel belongs to the same proprietors as the Hétel Victoria, 
and is close by. REY FRERES, 


ICE __ COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, 
« HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE. 
These two very superior grand Hotels excel any on the 
Riviera. South aspect. Calorifére and Ascenseur at each. 
J. Lavit, Director. 


NICE. ENGLISH BANK. 


VVE. ADOLPHE LACROIX and 00. 
NICE: 2, JARDIN PUBLIC. 
Agents for the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
Branch Bank, district of La Turbie. 
Villa Gastaud, behind the Hotel de Londres, 
MONTE CARLO, two minutes from the Casino. 
Reading-room. 


ANDALUSIA, SPAIN, 
A VERY DESIRABLE EASTER RESORT. 


HOTEL COLUMBUS, HUELVA. 
SPRING SEASON. 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURE. 


Midday. Midnight. ; 
March «. «+ 64°  «s « 54° ‘ahrenheit, 
April +. +. 6915 .. .. 5970 34 
May se se 7090 «2 4. 63°30 7” 


Hotel is fitted throughout with the most complete English, 
sanitary appliances; also with hot and cold, fresh and sea, 
water baths, 

The most comfortable and economical Hotel in the Peninsula 
Extensive gardens; billiards, lawn-tennis, carriages and horses 

SHOOTING can be had in the neighbourhood, comprising 
partmdges, woodcock, snipe, and wild fowl. 

Luggage can be booked through from Madrid, and after 
October from Lisbon, vid the New Zafra to Huelva Line. 

An English Doctor resident in Huelva. 


HUELVA HOTEL COMPANY, Limited, 
11, Old Jewry-chambers, London, £.C. 


BeRowN & PoLson’s Conn Fuour 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
Brown & POLson’s (CORN fruouR 
FOR THE NURSERY. 

Brow’ & PoLson’s CoRN FuouR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


BROWN & 


Porson’s (XORN FLOUR 

FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 

BEOWN & POLSON'’s CORN FLOUR 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Couns CURED BY 
D®- DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 
Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 

ALKARAM. (OLDS. 

AUEARAM. (COLDS. 

AUKARAM. (OLDS. 

| : 

JF inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 

will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases 1n half an 


hour. Sold by all Chemists, 23,9d.a Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar. 
care of Messrs, F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st,, E.C, 


OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
Daily yield, 507,600 galls, Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fahr, 
The Baths were founded by the Romans in the First Century. 
Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections. 
The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at great 
expense. One of the greatest hygienic physicians says: “They 
are the most complete in Europe.” They include Thermal 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spray 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms. ‘Ail 
forms of Shower and Medicated Baths. Band Daily in the 
Pump-room. Address Manager for every information. 


wm TO GIVE FOR A PRESENT ?—Few 


art, manufactures offer such a large selection of 
articles combining novelty and beauty with lasting use as 


CHINA and GLASS, and fewer still give somuch for s0 little! | 


ial List. on application. 
STTRED B. PEARCE, 39, Ludgate-hill. (Established 1760.) 


GULPHOLINE LOTION CURES 
ERUPTIONS. 
N DISEASES, PIMPLES, 

BLOTCHES, 2 BLEMISHES, 

DISCOLOURATIONS, | ACNE SPOTS, 

ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, 

ROSEA, TETTER. 

Bottles Sold Everywhere. 
FAIR. BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 


A SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint and peach- 
like bloom of a perfect complexion. By washing with Sul- 
pholine Soap the skin hecomes spotless, soft, clear, smooth, 
supple, healthy, and comfortable. Tablets, 6d, Sold every- 
where. 


HAk DESTROYER.—21, Lamb’s Conduit- | 


street, London, W.C.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY 
removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms 
without effect to the skin, 3s, 6d.; by post, 64 stamps, 


HE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By the 
Faas ele T. KF. THISELTON DYER, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth 
r[\HE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. By Dr, 


J. E. TAYLOR, F.LS., Edicor of “Science-Gossip.” 
With 366 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


"THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER; 

Being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse, 
selected from his own Works, by GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Crown 8Vvo, Portrait cover, 1s, ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


OMANCES OF THE LAW. By R. E. 
FRANCILLON, Author of “ King or Knaye,” &c, With 
Frontispiece by D. H. Friston, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


EW PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
NOW PUBLISHING. 
Orown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
HERR PAULUS. By Walter| DAVID POINDEXTER'S 


Besant. DISAPPEARANCE, By 
FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By| _ Julian Hawthorne. 


Grant Allen. KING OR KNAVE? By R. E, 
HOLIDAY TASKS. By James Francillon. 


Payn. THE MYSTHYRY OF MIR- 
THE SPECTRE OF THE 


I ) BRIDGE. By James Payn. 
CAMERA, By Julian Haw- With Frontispiece by A, 
thorne. Hopkins. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. W, 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s,, ornamental cover ; 28. 6d. cloth. 


HE FATAL THREE. A Novel. By the 
Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &e. 

“A really able romance, woven out of the lives of men and 

women such as we meet and know in the world around us."— 


Atheneum, 
“A very interesting story.”—Illustrated London News, 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


ARE Ss 2 eb SBR ew, 
ENGLISH EDITION, 
Has each week an exquisite frontispiece of merit, fully 
equal to 2 superior oil painting ; contains also two other full- 
page illustrations in colours and many in black and white 
artisticaliy executed by Messrs. Goupil and Co, 

“Paris Illustré” is unexceptional in tone and has no rival 
among illustrated weeklies, either in Europe or America, 
Price 9d. per copy, to be had at all Bookstalls and of all News- 
agents and Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL News COMPANY, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 


Price 1s., post-free, 


NDIGESTION : ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


By JOHN H, CLARKE, M.D. 
J. Epps and Oo., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street 


Price 2s, 6d., post-free, 


UMOURS OF THE BREAST, AND THEIR 
TREATMENT AND CURE BY MEDICINES. 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


OUR Income can still be Increased £2 to 
£10 per week. See “ Trade, Finance, and Recreation,” 
of all Newsvendors or Railway Bookstalls ; or post-free, 14d. 
35, Mark-lune, London, 


"THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTH is the original 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions. 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d, Address, Eviror, 
40, Lamb’s Conduit-street, London, W.C, 


C OCKLE’S 
ANTBILIOUS 


_pUts. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 


(JOCcKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 


- PILLS. 


(OcKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
FOR INDIGESTION 


((oCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


rPHROAT IRRITATION AND COUGH. 


Soreness and dryness. tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use EPPS'S 
GLYCERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands at the 
moment they a oe by tbe act of lee one foeeetyys. 
i ese agreeable confections becomes active ealing. 
mata in Tins, 1s. 14d., labelled “JAMES EPPS and ©O., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist and get a bottle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless; it pro- 
duces natural quiet sleep by relieving the child from pain ; 
and the little cherub awakes “as bright asa button.” Be sure 
and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see that 
“Gurtis and Perkins, New York and London," 1son the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be without it. Sold by all Medicine 
Dealers, at 1s. 14d. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair Renewer.” for it will positively 
restore in every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable sinell of most “ Restorers. 
It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed, “The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold Wy 
Chemists and Perfumers every where, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


FEB. 16, 1889 ™ 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

It is pleasant to find that her Majesty, though the Jubilee of 
her reign has been celebrated, is yet willing to inaugurate 
reforms in her Court arrangements, when she comes to feel 
that such changes are desirable. The open mind and the 
readiness to accept new ideas which have ever distinguished 
the Queen have, indeed, had more to do with our legislative 
and social progress than, perhaps, may be fully understood by 
people who have never been in a position to observe the 
tremendous personal power and authority which theSovereign’s 
opinion and wish have over men of high political position. 
Such men themselves—-statesmen who know the facts—are 
always ready to admit that the progress of the Victorian era 
owes not a little to the calm, unprejudiced spirit with which 
its many innovations have been regarded by the Queen. But 
though not everybody may realise this width of view in its 
bearing on great matters, everybody will be able to understand 
that it is no small matter for her Majesty, in the fifty-second 
year of her reign, to have sanctioned any degree of innovation 
in her Court etiquette. 

There seems, however, to bea good deal of misunderstanding 
about what the Queen has ordered. The low Court bodice is 
not abolished; it is not even made entirely optional. What 
has been done is that her Majesty has authorised the Lord 
Chamberlain to grant leave to wear a high bodice to any lady 
who chooses to make written application for that indulgence ; 
and that the medical certificate that wearing a low bodice 
would endanger the loyal subject’s life, which has hitherto 
been required before the concession of a high neck was 
made, will no longer be demanded. Furthermore, her 
Majesty has approved of a choice of two very pretty models 
being made the uniform of those women who wish to go in 


high-necked gowns. It is very likely that but small 
difference will appear practically in the Drawingroom 
gowns as a consequence of the new regulations. Very 


few society women will care to apply for the formal 
permission to wear the high bodice, unless either advancing 
years or very delicate health makes exposure of neck and arms 
undesirable. Young and tolerably robust women will not 
care to assume the protective concealment. The liberal display 
to the casual gazer of their personal charms, and their lovely 
gowns, and their gorgeous gems, which many of them now 
make as they sit in their carriages in the Mall, is a purely 
voluntary offering. They could remain covered by their wraps 
if they chose; and considering how large a proportion of 
them are found graciously lowering their carriage-cloaks and 
allowing the public this non-compulsory display, it is easy to 
conclude that most women will not desire to avail themselves 
of the proffered grace of concealing their beauty within the 
shelter of the palace walls. What is secured is safety for 
those who need it, and a removal of responsibility for the con- 
sequences of full dress from the august hostess to the guests 
themselves. 

I have inspected the model bodices approved by her 
Majesty, at the residence of Miss Metcalfe, the dressmaker to 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, Mistress of the Robes. The de- 
scription of the styles published without authority by some 
newspapers last week does not give at all a correct notion. 
The new high Court costume is really as follows : Model No. 1, 
most suitable for elderly ladies, is made high, but cut open 
square in front, and turned back with straight revers, about 
four inches wide, so as to leave an open square at the top of 
the bodice. This square is then filled in, from neck to bust, 


with a flat fichu, composed of fine knife-pleatings of India 
muslin, or other delicate white fabric, which may be 
laid over a white silk foundation, so as to be thoroughly 
protective. This fichu is arranged so as to leave the 
narrowest possible V open just at the top, and this is 
almost covered with prettily gathered or draped lace, which 
forms the edge of the fichu. At the back the bodice has a high 
collar—a sort of Medici—terminating at each shoulder seam, 
where the ruffle of lace that edges the fichu begins. Below the 
muslin fichu a vest (or stomacher) is inserted, which is made 
of any material to match the rest of the dress ; this, of course, 
goes from the bust to the pointed edge of the bodice, and it, as 
well as the revers, may be trimmed with diamonds or other 
jewels, or have brooches pinned in, or flowers laid across, or 
feathers artistically placed at the edge, or any other trimming 
put on or beside it that may be desired. The essential points are 
the high back collar, the revers turned from the square filled 
in with muslin and lace. and the half-vest or stomacher below 
the bust. This bodice has elbow sleeves of the material, 
finished with a small square turned-up cuff, and deep ruffles 
of lace, draped and caught up on to the cuff so as to give an 
artistic finish. 

Model No. 2 is different mainly in being cut down at the 
back to just the top of the shoulders—precisely low enough, in 
fact, to show off a necklace nicely ; the front is open in a very 
narrow heart-shaped cut, down which lace is arranged, and 
may be ruffled over a white silk foundation so as almost to 
cover the chest. Any draping of material, flowers, &c., may be 
used to edge that opening, and to complete the front of the 
bodice below the bust. The sleeves are to reach the elbow, but 
may be transparent. The length of the train, the white gloves, 
and the white tips with either a veil or lappels of lace on the 
head, are all to be worn as usual with either of these new 
bodices. Now, it will be rather interesting to observe how 
many will avail themselves of her Majesty's concession at the 
drawing-room on Feb. 26. 

Novelties in stationery are constantly appearing. A white 
ink is the latest invention, with which very surprising effects 
are produced by writing upon tinted note-paper. The vulgar 
monstrosities that sometimes appear in the way of coloured 
letter-papers usually have but a brief career. A lady’s writing 
materials cannot be too dainty, and such an offensive object as 
a sheet of blood-red note-paper, or such a squalid and coarse 
imitation as that of the thick whitey-brown paper used by 
grocers for sugar-bags, can never have any charm for a woman 
of refinement. Tinted note-paper is much used, however, the 
most fashionable being a blue-grey patronised by the Princess of 
Wales, who has embossed in gold letters on that grey ground her 
residence and crown on the right hand side, and her Christian 
name written in imitation of her autograph slantingly across 
the left corner of the top of the sheet. Lady De Grey uses 
this blue-grey paper with her initials “G. De G.” in plain 
relief. “ler envelopes are closed with an excellent imitation 
of a seal embossed, as though in grey wax, with the mono- 
gram and coronet in its centre. Metallic effects are much 
sought after by people who like show ; thereis a black bronze 
used on pale chocolate paper, in very large but quite plain 
letters, for the name of a great country-house, that is most 
effective. A pretty new white paper is watered and glazed so 
that it looks like a moiré silk, and the address on this comes 
out well in verdigris.. On a rough, hand-made paper with the 
“uncut ’—i.e., irregular—edges characteristic of that make, 
an address is plainly embossed in white, shown up by a broad 
outlining band of bright red, 


Miss Cons, the lady who has been chosen as a 
Alderman, is known, I am told, as the manager of a“ Mission » 
in South London. Lady Sandhurst’s seat is being conte 
by Mr. Beresford-Hope, an unsuccessful candidate ai 
election, This gallant and public-spirited gentleman ; : 
relative of Lord Salisbury, and also of the late « Riek 
Hon. A. J.” of that ilk, who was always one of po 
stanchest opponents of Woman’s Suffrage in the House 4 
Commons. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLpR . 


London 


At the annual Court of Governors of the Marine Societ: 
held at the offices, 543, Bishopsgate-street, on Feb. 7, the ae 
mittee reported that there were 200 boys on board on Jan L 
1888, and that during the year 323 were admitted. Of these 
261 were sent into the merchant service, thirty-one to the 
Royal Navy, thirty-two were discharged to their homes, && 
and there remained on board andat the agents on Dee. 31 last, 199, 

The Executive Council of the British Section of the Paris 
Exhibition have obtained the use of an office—42, Chaussée 
d’Antin, Paris—to which all communications may be addreggeq 
to the British Commissioner, Mr. H. Truman Wood. Th 
response to an appeal from Sir Frederick Leighton, the Chaiy. 
man of the Committee, over £900 have been subscribed for the 
Fine Arts Section, and it is hoped that this amount will he 
largely increased by private liberality. The Council of the 
British Section have also set aside from their general reventes 
a sum of £1500 for the Fine Arts, so that there is at present 
between £2400 and £2500 available. Contributions will pe 
received by Sir Polydore de Keyser, the Chairman of the Ex. 
ecutive ; or by Sir Frederick Leighton, Chairman of the Fine 
Arts Committee, at 2, Walbrook, E.C. 

In testimony of his goodwill towards the people of Kens. 
ington, among whom he has resided for many years, Mr. John 
Bell, the celebrated sculptor, has presented them with thirteen 
of his choicest works for the embellishment of their townhall, 
These statues have been placed as follows :—In the entrance. 
hall, “The Eagle-Slayer” and “A Daughter of Eve”; in 
niche on the staircase, “Peace Contemplating a Map of the 
World” ; on the landing, “ Dorothea ” and Horace’s “ Lalage”; 
in the large hall, “ Falkland,” “Clarendon,” “ Australasia,” 
and ‘* Armed Science.” In the smaller hall are a statuette of 
“ Albert the Good” and several portrait busts. There is also. 
near the entrance,a ‘Bust of the United States,” from the 
admirable figure representing that country in the group at the 
Albert Memorial. 

Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson writes as follows on 
behalf of the building fund for the New Hospital for Women: 
For sixteen years the New Hospital for Women in the Mary- 
lebone-road has afforded to poor women and children the 
option of obtaining medical advice from qualified women. 
The beds are always full, and there is a very large out-patient 
department. The hospital is the only place in which young 
medical women before going to India or elsewhere abroad can 
hold posts on the staff in order to gain the experience and self- 
reliance necessary in positions of serious responsibility. The 
lease of the houses hitherto occupied by the hospital has 
expired, and the committee have been obliged to decide upon 
building. A site has been bought in the Euston-road, and the 
cost of it and the building will be £20,000. Of this sum nearly 
£11,000 has been raised, and the committee urgently appeal 
for further donations, which may be sent to the Secretary, 
222, Marylebone-road, or to Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, 
4, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
QXFORD-ST. 


EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 


Incorporation of the London Crystal Palace Bazaar. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


In consequence of the building operations the 
prices of the whole Stock have been specially 
revised, and considerable reductions will be 
found in all Departments. 

800 Fine Amazone Cloth Dresses, all new shades, 
for early Spring wear, 8 yards each, 45 in. wide, 
1#s, 6d. 

1000 Cachemire, Muslin, and Lawn Embroidered 
Dresses, at exceptionally low prices. 

2000 odd Dress Lengths, plain and fancy, 3s. 11d. 
the dress. 

10,000 Skirt Lengths, from 1s. 6d. the full length. 

200 piecss Black All-Silk Merveilleux, 1s. 63d. 
per yard, 

300 boxes Rich Faney-striped Velvets 
Plushes, 2s. 11d.; usual price, 8s. 11d. 
1800 lengths of Plain and Fancy Silks and Satins 

at great reductions. 

250 Plush Mantles, plain and trimmed fur, &c., 
31s. 6d. to 63s., half the original prices. 

500 Tailor-made Jackets, 10s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. 

175 Seal Plush Jackets, loose or tight-fitting, 
33s. 6d., 42s., 63s.; much under price. 

50 Handsome Mantles in Seal Plush, Brocaded 
Velvet, Cloth, &c., 8 to 10 guineas; half the 
original prices. 

325 Travelling Cloaks, Ulsters, &., 31s. 6d. to 
73s. 6d. ; much under yalue. 


and 


27s, 


FAULKNER’ 


KNOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever 
_ These pene eny Stones are set 


Set with Ruby and 
Diamonds, or Emeralds 
and Diamonds, or 
Sapphire and Diamonds. 


CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. 


DETECTION 


SPANISH 


IMPOSSIBiIE. 


in GOLD, 


ScREW EAR- 
RINGS, 215,, 


“S@L 
*‘HOOOUg LNGOS 


BROOCH, 30s. Smaller, 25s, 21s, 15s. 


J of the 
167, 


Pretty Brooon, with Crystals or Pearl 
Centres, 153, 


ALL- 
made by most experienced work- 
men; detection impossible; and [ 
Defy the BEST J 
them from DIAMONDS, The bril- 
liancy and lustre are most marvel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 
the Stones being real Orystals, and 
splendidly faceted, They will resist 
acids, alkalies,and intense heat. All 
stones set by diamond-setters, and 


Testimonials from all 


255. Scarr Pry, Peautifully finished. 
Smaller, 10s., 5,  Single-stone Earrings, from 10s. 
16s. Smaller,10g, Per pair; Scarf Pins, Shirt Studs, 
Ditto, with Stud to Pendants, Necklets, &c., 30s. to £20, 
WS Wires, at Mateh Much worn for Court and other 

SY ‘ i c ‘gg occasions, 

to same Price, 8s, and 10g. parts of the World. These stones 
CNN) are daily gaining great reputation 
\ IN e throughout the World, and have 
5 heen awarded Three Prize Medals 


from the Great Exhibitions, 

The Public are earnestly invited 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
tion now ON ViEW,Wwhichastonishes | @ 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 

Notick.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 
price, and are only to he obtained 
SOLE 
MANUFACTURER, 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 


REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Established 1860. 


Two Doors from Burlington-street, 


CRYSTALS. 


NO STABLE IS COOMPLETE WITHOUT 


ELLIMAN 'S 


Produced. 


MARKED, and 


a 


UDGHES to tell 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING, 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES. 

FoR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS, 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. 

FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS, 


“T think it very useful.” 
RUTLAND, 


IMPORTER and Master of Belvoir Hounds. 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s,, 2s, 6d., 38. 6d. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & OO., Slough, Eng. 


hi 


109 Material Costumes, plain, braided, and 
trimmed silk, reduced from 3 guineas to 21s. 
and 25s. 6d. 

86 Material Costumes, elegantly trimmed silk, 
velvet, &e., reduced from 4 guineas to 42s. 
and 45s. 

115 Paris Model Costumes, complete for wear, 
original prices £6 18s. 6d. to 9 guineas, reduced 
to 58s. 6d. and 3 guineas. 

3900 Children’s Costumes, every material and 
colour, reduced to 5s, 1id., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. : 


EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 


Incorporation of the London Crystal Palace Bazaar. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


post -ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Patterns of all the New Dress Materials, &c., for 
Karly Spring wear, now ready, and forwarded 
free on application. Parcels over 20s. in value 
carriage paid to any part of the Kingdom. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


velvet. 
young and old alike. For persons with a delicate skin and Ladies, 


Children and Infants it is simply indispensable. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. © 


COLLARS : Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8s. 64. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz. 


CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Children, from ds. 114. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


and 


MOUSON & C° Perfumers & Toilet Soap Manufacturers 
LONDON 32 & 33 Hamsell Street E: C. 


MOUSON’S COCOA BUTTER SOAP is sold everywhere. 


ROUGH (EATHER! 


If you wish to protect yourself against 
chapped hands and cracked skin and to keep your 
compiexion in good condition during the winter use 


MOUSON’S COCOA BUTTER SOAP. 

This celebrated soap consists chiefly of Cocoa Butter 
extracted in the Manufacture of Chocolate which is 
the mildest fat known and possesses a most wonder- 
fully healing and softening influence upon the. skin. 
The beneficent and soothing properties of this product 
make themselves apparent by the delicious creamy lather 
it produces, rendering even the coarsest skin as soft as 
Cocoa Butter Soap is a real skin beautifier and a balm to 


PARIS 29 rue Radziwill. 


RHEUMATISM,. 
LUMBAGO, 
SPRAINS. 


BRUISES, ! 


CHEST COLD 
SORE THROAT from COLD, 
STIFFNESS. 


i 


FEB. 16, 1889 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST). 


h knowledge of the natural laws which 


«By a thoroug | f 1] 
By att tions of digestion and nutrition, and by 


govern the opera’ 


areful applic U 
aE EDS has provided our breakfast tables with 


rye roured beverage which may save us many 
i ge pe Br pills. It is Dy the judicious use of such 
ae of dict that a constitution may be gradually 
uit up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO,, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


TALORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 
I Ts the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
03 partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
Jeaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ce tothe breath, The Fragrant Floriline removes 
all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
peing partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 

and ts. it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
5. per Bottle. 


inst 


everywhere, 


NUDA VERITAS 


restores grey or faded hair to its 
original colour, Causes growth on 
bald spots. 


two years acknowledged to be 
superior to all other Hair Re- 
storers. Most effectual, harmless, 
and permanent. 


Sold in cases at 103, 6d., by all 
Perfumers, Chemists, &c., from 
whom circulars may be had. 


By 
Special 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED 
BLACK. Also in all other colours and FANCY 
WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges ; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured is so useful 
for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear, or Gentlemen's 
Suits. Send for patterns and select at home for your- 
selves, Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest freights. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


I Vs O D’ PATENT CORSETS 


ARE THE BEST. 
Prepared by a New and Special Scientific Process. 
IZODS coasers Medical opinion recommends them 
fy 


Appointment, 


1 for the Health. Public opinion all 
over the world unanimous that 
they are unsurpassed for Comfort, 
Style, and Durability. Sold all 
over Hurope, and everywhere in 
India and Colonies, Name and 
Trade-Mark Anchor on every pair 
and box. Ask your Draper or Out- 
fitter for 1ZOD’S make; take no 
other, and see you get them, as bad 
makes are often sold for sake of 
extra profit. Write for our sheet of 
drawings. 


E. IZOD & SON, 
30, Milk-street, London. 
Manufactory; LANDPORT, HANTS. 


ADJUSTABLE STAND IN EXISTENCE, 


Patentees of 
Folding and 
Adjustable 
Skirt Stands, 
from_ 9s. 6d. 
(see Price-list 

By turning 
knob on top 
this fashion- 
French 
ressStandwill 
stantly alter 
foranyordinary 
figure between 
21 and 30 waist, 
and all other 
parts in pro- 
portion, In- 
stantly tele- 
scopes in 28in. 
Perfect in 
? : 5 every detail, 
and can be sent, in Box, same day, price 80s. As supplied to 
Royal Courts of Europe and principal Costumiers throughout 
the World, P, 0. payable to I. L., Chamois French Bust, 
Company, 129 and 128, Cheapside, and at 221, Oxford-street, W. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 


Children’s .. 1/2 | Hemstitched Sa 
Ladies’ .. 4h) Ladies’ .. 2/118 2S 
Gent's .. .. 8/6 |Gent’s.. .. 4/11 qQ 


ic ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
ABBEY, WILLIS, and CO.— Wine Merchants. 
AT Vine for every day consumption, of guaranteed 

Yy,aty Inoderate prices. Bordeaux, Médoc and Bur- 


Fundy, 128. per Dozen. Samp nd Price-List at 32, GREAT 


<EBT, LONDON, EC. 


BALLYHOOLEY 
WH ISKEY. (REGD), 


Wholesale and Export of 
J. and J. VICKERS and CO., Limited, 
LONDON & DUBLIN. 


NA. 


SCHWEITZER’ 


COCOATI 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
ae Sold in 3 1b., 3lb., and 11b, Tins. 
CHEMISTs, GROCERS, &c. 


ation of the fine properties of well-selected — 


NUDA VERITAS, for twenty- | 
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SPRING. FASHIONS FOR 1889, 


ae ETER ROBINSON’S 


N RECEIPT of LETTER or 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approhation—-no matter the distance—with i 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra char: 

Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warchouse, Regent-st. 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families 
are sent to all parts of England witt 
and to take orders, immediately on receipt of le 


COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
256 to 262, REGENT-STRENT, LONDON. 


TELEGRAM 


an excellent fitting 
> whatever, 


. Good fitting Dressmakers 
a» full a rtinent of goods, 
er or telegram, 


262, 


Regent-street, Nos, 256 to 2 


}RENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
DLUSHES, 


very moderate charges. 
SILKS, VELVETS, an immense 


o»ck of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 


s. Patterns free, 


UR SPECIAL ~ Good-Wearing ” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. 
4s, 6d., 5s. 9d., to LOs, 6d. 


A fresh delivery from “Como,” 3s. lid., 
Patterns free. 


VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 


2 and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 
from 1 to 10 guineas, 


} EW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 1} to 6 guineas. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


A 


New and Novel. 


PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STRBET, 


THE 


“LOUIS” 


PETER ROBINSON | 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and | 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 


VELVETEEN. 


qualities at most reasonable prices. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S eu ee 
ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY 


“xcuoace)y CITY, LONDON. 


only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. 
It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


eAllen 8 Hanburys 
Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Young Children, supplying all that is required for the 
formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneticial results have attended the use of this Food, which needs 


Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. Price 64d., 1s., 2s., 58., and 10s., everywhere, 


“They come asa boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
—Oban Times. 


| 


INSTEAD OF A QUILL. 
|| THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN. 


“The fastest, freest pen we ever used.”—Queen. 
6d. and 1s. per Box, at all Stationers’, 
Sample Bow, of all kinds, 1s. 1d. by post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


Borier’s Musicat INSTRUMENTS | 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Violins. 
Violoncellos. 
Guitars. 
Banjos. 
Harmoniums. 
Pianos. 
Cornets. 
Band Instruments. 
Musical Boxes. 
Flutes. 
Concertinas. 
Drums. 
Melodions. 


" G. BUTLER, 
29, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 


Illustrated Price-List (Sixty Pages) post-free. 


With Hypophosphites 


The only preparation 


PALATABLE AS MILK. 


of COD LIVER @IL that can be taken readily and tolerated for a long time. 
AS A REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
NJEMIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, COUGHS AND THROAT AFFECTIONS, and_all 
WASTING DISORDERS OF CHILDREN OR ADULTS it is marvellous in its results. 
~~ Prescribed and endorsed by the best Physicians. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AT 2/6 AND 4/6, 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


of Lime and Soda. 


SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


THe “LILPUT”. 


EGD, 


Price 16 s. 6 ¢.— with soft Leather Case & Cord 

The “LILIPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly-inyented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the direetions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the * LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 
the large and eumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c, 50,000 in use all 
over Europe. Thousands of best testimonials. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand. 


BE. BRAUSS & Co., 
60, HAYMARKET, 58.W. 
Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


EARLY IN MARCH WILL APPEAR NO. 1 OF 


eS i a 


2 


and Gountry House (hronicle 
Edited by J. WATSON LYALL, of 
“SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE.” 
EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. Price FOURPENCE. 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 19s. 6d. 


the 


Offices: 15, Pall-mall, London, S.W. 
‘To be had of all Booksellers and at Bookstalls. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to July, 1888, now ready. 
a "THE zUN OF THE PERIOD.” 


TRADH-MARK. Reap. 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878; SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 180; 


CALCUTTA, 1884. 
TREBLE . 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY oR METFORD 
, RIFLING 


LOWEST QS FA 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 


JIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 
3 10 bores, 20 fo 50 guineas ; "860, “400, * “300, and 
Express—Rook Rifles, non-fouling, ¢ oj 
*360, *840, ‘320, 800, and ‘220 bores, from 
Hainmerless, same bores, 8 to 10 guineas, CAPH GUNS 
barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore for shot or spherica 
hall—as M.L.'s from 6 guineas; as B.L.’s from 10 to 80 guin » 
COLONIAL GUNS, one pair of barrels, rifled, with extva shot 
harrels, choked or cylinders, from 18 to 40 guineas, this latter 
ing ahattery of itself for the man of moder 
77 rifled bar , 10 to 28 bore shot for paper or br: 
ix stamps for Catalogue of Guns, Rifle: nd 
rgest Stock in the Trade, toG. H., LEV 
33, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham. 1 


egthams 


Vs, 


> mer 
is the Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and Beanti- 
fying THE SKIN ever produced. 
ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SKIN is rendered 
SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 
and preserved from all the ill-effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 


No Lady who yalues her COMPLEXION should he without 
it at this Season of the Year. If used after Dancing 
visiting heated apartments, it will be found 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING, 

For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is Perfectly Harmless, 
“BEETHAM'’S” is the only genuine. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d, of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
SOLE MAK®RS: 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 
USE 


BR yo 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


C.0.C OFA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


or 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak,”—Sir Charles A. Cumeron, M.D. 


KROPP RAZOR 


WARRANTED PERFECT. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
From atl Dealers, Wholesale, 41, Frith-street, London, W. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 

‘“pWIXT PLATE and LIP,” or 

The common-sense of cating, 

an Illustrated 72 pp. Book, 

With which is incorporated the 12th 
edition of 

© ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS,” 

Contains Notes on 

Cooking, Mastication, 

Physiology of Digestion, | 

Remarkable Cases of Indigestion, 

Glossary of Medical Terms. 

Post-free, one stamp, from the 
Publishers, g 

46, Holborn Viaduct, London, H,0, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Oct. 30, 1886) of the Rev. Stephen Parkin- 
son, D.D., F.R.S., late of The Hermitage, Newnham, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, who died on Jan. 2, was proved 
on Jan. 31 by Mrs. Elizabeth Lucey Parkinson, the widow, and 
sole executrix, the value of the personal estate in the United 
Kingdom amounting to upwards of £111,000. The testator 
leaves all the real and personal estate of which he may die 
possessed to his wife for her own absolute use. 

The will (dated Oct. 177 1873), with a codicil (dated May 5, 
1886), of Mr. William Henry Beane Trego, late of “ Brokes,” 
Reigate, Surrey, and No. 186, Bishopsgate - street Without, 
merchant, who died on Oct. 20, was proved on Feb. 1 by 
Mrs. Anna Trego, the widow, William Wilson Smith, and 
George Stratford Hunt, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £98,000. The testator bequeaths £2000 and 
annuities of £200 to each of his nieces, Elizabeth Trego Birt 
and Mary Birt, and to his nephew. Josiah Birt, and the said 
annuities are to be continued after their respective deaths to 
their children, but Mrs. Trego is to have the option at any time 
of commuting them by the payment of £4000 for each annuity : 
£500 each to William Wilson Smith and George Stratford 
Hunt; an annuity of £150 to Mrs. Elizabeth Mills, for life, 
and then to her son William, for his life ; an annuity of £150 
to Mrs. Annie Cudlip, and, on her death, a sum of £3000 to 
her children ; £500 to his clerk, William Smee; and other 
legacies. The residue of his property he leaves to his wife, for 
life, and then as she shall appoint. 

The will (dated Aug. 4, 1887) of Mr. Thomas Whittaker, 
late of Prospect-hill, Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire, who died on 
Oct. 5, was proved on Dec. 17, at the Lancaster District 
Registry, by John Heywood, the nephew, and Robert Whittaker 
and John Whittaker, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £85,000. The 
testator devises all his real estate at Walton-le-Dale to his son 
Robert, for life, and then, as he shall appoint, to his children ; 
and all his real property at Alston, Hothersall, and Dilworth, 
upon like trusts, for his son John. He gives £500 to his son 
Robert; and the use, for life, of his household furniture and 
effects to his wife and then to his said two sons, in equal 
shares. The residue of his property he leaves, as to four 
sevenths, to his son Robert, and three sevenths to his son 
John, upon the same trusts as the real estate devised to them. 

The will (dated Aug. 13, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
Sept. 4, 1888), of Mr. Edmond Foster, late of No. 2, Scrope- 
terrace, and No. 10, Trinity-street, Cambridge, solicitor, who 
died on Oct. 24, was proved on Feb. 1 by John Ebenezer Foster, 


the son, and Charles Wentworth Stanley, his grandson, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £34,000. 
The testator bequeaths £1200 each to his grandchildren, Muriel 
and Hubert Foster ; £100 each to his grandsons Charles and 
Alan Stanley; an annuity of £80 to his daughter-in-law, 
Arabella Foster; and £100 to his servant, George Sturgeon. 
He appoints. 30 far as he lawfully can, the “ Bousfield ‘Trust 
Funds” to his children, John, Mrs. Stanley, and Mrs. Muriel. 
The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his said 
three children, his son Edmond having had payments made on 
his account during testator’s lifetime. 

The will (dated Oct. 10, 1885), with two codicils (dated 
July 9, 1872,and June 9, 1883), of Mr. Arthur ‘Thomas Malkin, 
late of Corrybrough, Inverness, and No. 21, Wimpole-street, 
who died on Noy. 18, was proved on Jan. 8, by Mrs. 'Thomasine 
Eliza Malkin, the widow, and Herbert Charles Malkin, the 
nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £31,000. Subject to the gift of part of his furniture, 
pictures, &c., to his wife, and legacies to his gillies and 
shepherds, the testator gives, disposes, and assigus the whole 
of his means and estate, both real and personal, in Scotland, to 
his nephew, Herbert Charles Malkin. He bequeaths £300 to 
his grieve, Alexander Fraser; numerous shares and stocks to 
his said nephew, and to his niece, Miss Gertrude Louise 
Malkin ; and with these exceptions he leaves the residue of 
his property to his wife. 

he will (dated Oct. 13, 1885), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 23, 1886), of Mrs. Louise Marie Manby-Colegrave, late of 
No. 24, Onslow-square, South Kensington, who died on Jan. 5, 
was proved on Jan. 30 by Thomas Manby-Colegrave, the son 
and sole executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£30,000. The testatrix bequeaths £2200 to Miss Frances 
Cassidy ; £200 each to her sisters-in-law, Mrs. Sergison, and 
Mrs. Robertson ; £1000 to her niece, Florence Colegrave ; £200 
to William Slaughter ; £300 to her maid ; £6000, upon certain 
trusts, for her son William Richard and his children ; £100 to 
the Rev. Francis O’Carrol; £100 to the Superior of the 
Oratory, Brompton ; £400 each to the Refuge for Penitent 
Women (Water-lane, Stratford), and the Secular Clergy New 
Fund ; and legacies to servants. The residue of her property 
she leaves to her son Thomas, absolutely. 

The will (dated Dec. 1, 1888) of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Augustus Conolly, V.C., R.M., late of the Curragh, Kildare, 
who died on Dec. 23, was proved in London on Feb. 2 by Thomas 
Pakenham Law, Q.C.,and the Very Rev. Thomas Hare, D.D., the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £22,000. 
The testator, out of the funds of his marriage settlement, 


£890 
and 


appoints £302 to his daughter, Geta Catherine Aileen . 
and £452 to his daughter, Oonah Edwina; and £2436 
£452 to each of his other children, John Richard, Trene 
Beatrice, and Louise Augusta : and there are other bequests 
to his children. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
said children, : 

The will (written by himself and dated Dec. 7, 1887), of 
Count Carlo Felice Nicolis Di Robilant, late of No,’ 99 
Grosvenor-square, and of Turin, Italy, formerly the Italian 
Ambassador in England, who died on Oct. 17, was proved on 
Feb. 1 by the Marquis Galcazzo Ludovico Scarampi the 
brother-in-law and sole executor, the value of the personal 
estate in England exceeding £1400. The testator bequeaths 
his house in ‘l'urin and all his furniture, carriages, horses, &o. 
to his wife, the Countess Maria Edmonda Da Nicolis D; 
Robilant ; his villa of the Gingotto, the villa of St. Albano 
Stura, with the furniture and contents thereof, and 105,000 lire 
to his eldest son, Count Edmondo Nicolis Di Robilant ; his estate 
of Carpenetto, Casalgrasso, and 100,000 lire to his son Luigi. 
his estate of Coreaglio and 80,000 lire to his son Carlo; and 
240,000 lire each to his daughters, Maria, Teresa, and Elisabetta 
Nicolis Di Robilant. The residue of his personal estate jg to 
rateably divided between the before-named legatees, in the 
same proportions as their respective legacies. His will concludes 
with the words: ‘I pray to God of his merey to enable me to 
live out the years which still remain to me as a Catholic 
Christian, and as an honest man, devoted to my King and 
country, as I have hitherto been.” 


Weare indebted to Messrs. F'radelle and Young, of the Photo. 
Mezzotint Gallery, 246, Regent-street, for the photographs of 
the following members of the London County Council :— 
Mr. C. C. Cramp, Mr. H. J. Powell, Mr. W. P. Bullivant, 
Mr. T. W. Maule, Mr. R. A. Germaine, Mr. P. Young, My, 
Horatio Myer, Alderman Haggis, Mr. 8. M. Samuel, Sir G. D, 
Ilarris, Mr. A. M, Torrance, Mr. W. Saunders, and Mr. A. B, 
Hopkins. The photographs of Mr. J. Beck and Mr. E. Austin 
were by the London Stereoscopic Company ; those of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rotton, Mr. W. Hunter, Mr. J. A. Rentoul, and 
Mr. J. Hutton, by Messrs. G. Russell and Sons, of South 
Kensington ; that of Mr. J. Rolls Hoare, by Messrs. Elliott 
and Fry, Baker-street ; that of Captain Probyn, by Lombardi 
and Co., Pall-mall East; that of Mr. H. 8. Marks, by Mr, 
T. Fall, Baker-street ; that of Karl Compton, by Mr. Graham, 
of Leamington ; that of Mr, A. Arter, by Messrs. Hughes and 
Mullins, of Ryde ; and that of Mr. R. Antrobus, by Mr. H. P. 
Robinson, of Tunbridge Wells. 


Mr. HENRY 


YCEUM. — Sole 


Lessee. 


ed 


2 ee 4 
Box-Office (Mr. J. 
booked by letter or telegram. 


Hurs ypen 10 to 5, 
Carriages, 11.—LYCEUM. 


Dr.RICHTER'S EXPELLE 


Trade-Mark, a 


THE FAMOUS EMBROCATION 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


COMET 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


G LOBE THEATRE —Sole Lessee, 
XJ Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD.—TO-NIGHT, at EIGHT, 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, Miss KATE VAUGHAN (specially 


engaged) as Lady Teazle ; Mr. James Fernandez as Sir Peter ; 
Mr. Lionel Brough as Moses. Inthe Second Act, Miss Vaughan 


will dance ina Minuet arranged by herself. RICHARD IT1., 
Shakspeare’s tragedy, will be pliyed at. this theatre early next 


month, upon the return of Mr, Mansfield. 
Mr. B. D. Prion, Manager. 


ND Ae ree 


Universally acknowledged to be of unequalled 
efficacy for 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
LUMBAGO, TOOTHACHE, 
ALL COLDS, SORE THROATS, INFLUENZA, 
and similar Ailments. 


It has stood the test of twenty-five years, and 
never fails to instantly relieve and expel the most 


O 
M VYhe Administration of the Society of the 


obstinate pains. It has cured cases of long stand- 


BATHS OF MONACO 


ing, for which all other remedies had been tried in 


have the honour to announce the following arrangements 


vain. A trial will be conclusive. 


made by them for the 


THEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS, 1889 : 
FEBRUARY. 
Saturday, 16th, 
LES PECHEURS DE PERLES, 
Madame Fidés-Devriés ; 

Messieurs Dupuy, Soulacroix, Degraye. 
Tuesday. lgth—Saturday, 23rd. 
RIGOLETTO. 

Mesdames Fidés-Devries, Bouland ; 
Messieurs Dupuy, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 26th, 

LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS. 
Mesdames Deschamps, Bouland ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Bouland. 
MARCH, 

Saturday, 2nd, 

LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS. 
Mesdames Deschamps, Bouland ; 
Messieurs. Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Bouland. 
See ee oth. 


Mesdimes Deschamps, Vaillant-Couturier, Soulacroix ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix. 
Tuesday, 12th—Saturday, 16th. 

MANON, 

adame Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Talazac, Sonlacroix, Degrave, 
h—Saturday, 28rd, 
KO BY JULIETTE, 
Mademoiselle Simonnet ; 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degrave. Ss 
Tuesday, 26th—Saturday, 30th. 
LE ROL D'YS, 
Mesdames Deschamps, Simonnet ; 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
There will be a divertissement by the CORPS DE BALLET 
at each representation, 

TWENTY GRAND CONCERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
MUSIC, every Thursday at 2.30 (commenced Noy. 22). 
ORDINARY CONCERTS on other days, morning and evening, 
by the renowned Orchestra of Sixty Performers, 


THE “TIR AUX PIGEONS.” 


The Second Series of Fifteen Matches began on Jan. 31, and 
extends to March 5. 
GRAND PRIX DE CLOTURE, 
March 7 and 8,an object of art and 2000 francs added to 100 
francs entrance. Further particulars of Mr. Blondin, 


NICE CARNIVAL FETES.—Feb. 15, Grand 
_ Ball for the Benefit of the Poor. Monday, Feb. 25, 
Arrival of King Carnival XVII.; Graud Féte, Music, Slectr 
Lights, Bengal Fire, &c. First Grand Ball at the C 
Wednesday, Feb. 27, a splendid and New Féte, composed of all 
the Masyueraders, will be held on the entire tength of the 
Avenue de la Gare. Grand International Matches, Battle of 
Flowers, Illuminations, Torchlight Procession, Fireworks. 
Thursday, Feb, 28, Grand Corso de Gala and Battle of Flowers 
on the Promenade des Anglais; first Grand Masked Ball of 
the Committee at the Municipal Theatre, Saturday, March 2, 
Grand Kermease “ Fair." Day aud Night Féte. Sunday, 
March 3, first day of the Grand Corso Carnival. Battle of 
Confetti, Battle of Flowers, Masquerades, Cavalcades, Anal- 
cades, Cars, &c. In the evening, Gala Representations at the 
Municipal and Frangais Theatres, Circus, &c. Grande Redoute 
Blanche, at Casino, Monday, March 4 (second day), Grand 
Corso de Gala, Batrle of Flowers; Promenade des Anglais, 
Distribution of Banners to the hest-decorated carriages, 
Battle of Flowers. Confetti rigorously forbidden on this even- 
ing. Grand Corso Blanc, Shrove Tuesday Aeros 5), last day 
of the Grand Corso Carnival. Battle of Confetti, Masquerades, 
Cavalcades, Analcades, Illuminated Cars. Carnival in fullest 
animation! Electric Light, Moccoletti, Fireworks. Carnival 
burnt in effigy. 25,000 frances will be Distributed in P 6; 


HE NEW HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 


222,Marylebone-road. Founded, in 1872, to afford to poor 
women and children the opportunity of consulting qualified 
medical women. £20,000 is required for the NEW BUILDING 
in the Euston-road, and of this upwards of £10,000 has been 
rea The Committee earnestly beg for further Con- 
tributions, 


MARGARET M. BAasreER, Secretary. 
Bankers—Branch Bank of England, burlington-gardens, w. 


HEQUE BANK, Limited. Established 1873. 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall ; City Branch, 3, George- 
yard, Lombard - street. Great convenience to travellers. 


Ub vey hed everywhere, 


NONE ARE 


GENUINE 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAS, 


Mr. C. HARLEY, 


The Cottage, 1, Trinity-street, Stratford-on-Avon, 


Noy. 2, 1888. 


* For several weeks I was suffering from Muscular 
Rheumatism. A friend of mine advised me to use your 
Expeller.” At the time of making the first application 


to the afflicted parts I could scarcely crawl upstairs. 


After the second day the improvement was so great 
that I could move about with ease,and at the end of a 
week the pain had entirely disappeared. I have no 
hesitation in recommending the ‘ Expeller’ as a panacea 
for all rheumatic pains, You are at perfect liberty to 
publish this should you desire to do so.” 


Mrs. SWEEPER, 
163, Rye-lane, Peckham, 8.E., 
March 8, 1888, 

“ Having suffered with Rheumatism for the last five 
months, during which time I have heen under medical 
treatment, and re also other remedies, but they all 
proved ineffectual, I saw your advertisement, and re- 
solved to give the ‘Expeller’a trial. The first bottle 
gave me great relief,and with perseverance I was cured 
in two weeks, regaining my usual elasticity. 

“For the benefit of fellow-sufferers, you may make 
what use you please of this letter.” 


Of all Chemists, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per Bottle; or post-free for 15 or 36 Stamps. 


FROM THE LONDON DEPOT, 1 & 2, RAILWAY-PLACE, FENCHURCH-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Write for Dr, Richter’s “Guide to Good Health,” a valuable book of advice. 


It is sent post-free on application. 


PURE, TASTELESS, AND DIGESTIBLE, 


ICEBERG 


A Cure for all Bronchial Complaints. 


Sold Everywhere in Capsulel Bottles. 


DOG 
CAKES. 


Pamphlets on Canine 
Diseases post-free. 


SPRATI’S PATENT, 


LIMITED, 
LONDON, 8.E. 


os Ssa7Nn 


OYAL HOUSE OF STUART.—Exhibition 
-\ of Portraits, Miniatures, and Personal Relics connected 
with the ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. Under the Patronage 
of her Majesty the Queen. Open daily from Ten till Seven, 
Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five Shillings.— 
NEW GALLERY, Regent-street, 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


TPOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., 
of all Chemists, Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps hy 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., Lincoln, 


Subscriptions opened at any date for all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Prospectuses Postage Free, 
Surplus Copies of all the Best Books on fale at greatly 
Reduce. Prices. 

Parcels Shipped at lowest rates to all parts of the world, 
Lists Postage Free, 


OTICE.—The Prussian Mineral 
Comptoir calla attention to the NIEDER SEL 
as the purest and safest TABLE WATER, bottled und 
superintendence of the Government. No artificial gas 
is udded to it.—Agen for the German Government 5; 
K. GALLAIS and CO.,90, Piccadilly ; and 27, Margaret-s 
Regent-street. We mportations of all kinds of Minera 
Waters at Lowest Pr a 


ACUCTIAISO ON —'Bhe ORIGINAL 
CHLORODYN#, — Bach Bottle of this well-known 


specific for Coughs, Colds, Cholera, Diarrhcea, Spasms, Neu- 
ralgia, pma, Consumption, Bronchiti . las engraved 
onthe Government Stamp “ Freeman’ Chilorodyne.” 


Sold everywhere, 13$d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s 
N.B.—Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 
Justice Mellish decided in favour of Freem: p 
Chlorodyne, and against. Brown and Davenport, compelling 
them to pay all costs in the suits, See’ Times” of July 24, 1873 


MMAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, aud constantly prescribed | y the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
stamps. MOST INVALUABLE, 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d.. of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-s!., W. 


5. SIMPLE FACT ABOUT” 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Ask throughout 
the world,inany country that can he named, you will find them 
largely sold. There is absolutely no remedy that is so speedy 
in giving relief, so certain to cure and yet the most delicate 
can take them, One Lozenge gives ease. Sold in 134d, Tins. 


ag 

(ITS.—EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS. 

If you want to be permanently and speedily cured of 

this distressing complaint, discard prejudice, and write to Mr. 

WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, London, He will 

ive you, “Gratis,” full instructions for cure, and advice on 
iet. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


J AY’S 


‘a . me 
OURNING.— In reply to many inquiries, 
we recommend the MAISON JAY’S. 

“This house, long established, makes Mourning a specialty, 
and is excelled by no other house in London or Paris for the 
beauty of the work, the quality of the materials, or the style 
of manufacture.” 


OURNING ORDERS in the COUNTRY. 


Messrs. JAY’S experienced assistants travel to any part 
of the Kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, They take 
with them DRESSES and MILLINERY, besides patterns of 
materials, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 
if purchased at the warehouse. Reasonable estimates are also 
given for Household Mourning. 


Jars REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


The only Dentifrice which 
has solved the problem of 
how to preserve the Teeth, 
and is therefore the only 


dentifrice which immediately 
Vaccine de la Bouche. 


and permanently puts a stop 
to the Toothache, ensuring 


O AGETH. 


London Depot: WiILCox & CO., 239, Oxford-street; and all Chemists in United Kingdom and Continent. 
} Paris Depot: PHARMACIE BERAL, 14, Rue de la Paix.—Explanatory Notices sent free on demand by all Depositors, 
ADDRESS OF M. SUEZ, 9, RUE DE PRONY, PARIS, 


ADAMS'S 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN ” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dee. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
MaNuracrory: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD 
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ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


Harrison Weir, Esq., writes:—‘I not only use the Ozone 
Paper myself, but 1 recommend it to all-Asthmatics I meet 
with as the best remedy for their complaint.” 

Dr. Woodward, Worcester, writes :—‘I have derived more 
permanent benefit from using your Ozone Paper than anything 


i have tried, and found the same with regard to my asthmatic 
patients.” 
2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the | 


| extending its use.” 


Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.0.0. to any country | 
within the Postal Union. | 


R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, LONDON, 


UNEQUALLED FOR | 
INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS, 


COTT’s | 


Midlothian 


OAT-FLOUS 


EIGHT First-Class Exhibition Awards. 
Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Sold by all Grocers and Chemists. 
| Sole Makers: A. & R.Scott,Glasgow,Manchester, & London, 

| By Special Appointment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Oriental 
Tooth 


Genuine only 
SIxTy 


All Perfume 
Chemists, 1s. 6 
and 2s, 6d, Pots, 


Paste 
ED. PINAUD 


PARIS, 37.B*deStrasbourg 


FD) PINAUD* hse teams 
FD PIN ADD ne MATER 
FILPINADD x084 soar 
HIMROD'S 
CURE=ASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
It is used as an inhalation, and without any after bad 
effects. 
Among the thousands of tes imonials the following will 
be read with interest :— 
“The only relief I could get.”..“ If I had known 
it earlier.” —Lord Beaconsfield 
(In his dying moments). 
have tried every remedy ever invented, and 
HIMROD’S CURE is the only one in which I have 
absolute confidence.” —Emily Faithfull, 
“ This isan excellent r medy for asthma.” : 
—Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
(In his clinical Jecture at the London Hospital and 
Medical College). 
“T have used all remedies—HIMROD’S CURE is the 
best. Itneyer failed.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Trial samples free by post. In Tins at 4s, 3d. 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
And also of Newbery & Sons. Barclay & Son, Lynch & Co,, 
Sangers, and all Wholesale Houses, 


SPECIALITIES 


inF/NE PERFUMERYwiTO/LET SOAPS | 


signed Jk 
——— aD 


BURY & Bro 
YEARS 


IN USE. 


“wy 


SOLE INVENTOR OF 


o RUYALTHRIDAGE | 


eo 


Our latest Perfumes for the Handkerchief 
: FLEUR DE LOTUS 


KI-LOE DU JAPON 
ance 


MELILA 
VIOLETTE BLANCHE 
29, Boul. des Italiens, 


To be obtained froin ali High-Class Verfumers and Chemists. 


Wholesale oily: OSBORNE GARRETT & Ce, LONDON, W. 


2 KING& 
No brushes required. Applied’ a 
with sponge atsached to the; 
cork, Gives a brilliant polish,) 
eau to patent leather,to Boots, 4 #M44AJNA 
Shoes, Harness and Leather articles,which lasts 
a week in all weathers. Mud can be washed o! 
and polish remnins. Sold everywhere. 


vA 


J 


| would not be agreeable, 
These preparations may be obtained of all Chemists and Grocers, 


KNIGHTorTHE ORDERorLEOPOLDorBELGIUM 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGION of HONOUR 


LIGHTBROWN GOD LIVER OIL| 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 


AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 


“Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil contains the whole of the active | 


ingredients of the remedy, and is easily digested. Hence 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
but in a great number of cases to which the Profession is 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Late Staff-Surgeon, Army, India. 

“The value of ‘ hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. 
DR. DE JONGH’s Oil places in every one’s reach a reliable 
and valuable remedy.” 


Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
“The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR. DE 
JoNnGH’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
results.” ; 
| LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 
Senior Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital. 
“The action of Dr. DE Jonen’s Oil has proved, in 


my own experience, particularly valuable in many 
cases of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 
dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts 


to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 


JEWELLERS, WATCH 


ll & 


Hunting 


Illustrated, forwarded, gratis and 


AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


GENTLEMAN'S KnyLess FULL-PLATE PATENT DETACHED 
LEVER WATCH, in plain or engine-turned heavy Half- 


Cases, with improved Keyless action, to wind or 


set hands at the bow, hard enamel dial, seconds’ hand, 
compound balance, and jewelled holes. 
made throughout by the GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 
(Limited), and embraces all the latest improvements in 
its construction. 


This watch is 


The compound balance introduced 


gives a far superior performance to the ordinary plain 
balance, and forms a perfectly reliable watch of English 


workmanship. 
Price in Silver... ...£616 6 Gold ... £17 17 
» » Hunting Case 6 6 0 ay 16 16 
»  CrystalOpenFace 5 5 0 ss 14 14 


| Pamphlets of Prices of every description of Jewellery and Watches, profusely 


bost-free, to all parts of the world. 


Certain | HARNESS’ | Cure, 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


Rheumatism. 


Major PAKENHAM, Longstone House, Armagh 
writes :—" The Electropathic Belt has complete y 
cured me of rheumatic gout. J suffered intense 
agony for two years. I now feel strony and active.” 


nee 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consi/:. 
ing Electrician, the Medieal Battery Co. Ltd, 
Only Address, 
x LONDON, W, 
59, OXFORD ST... 
5 BRathbone Place.) 
Call to-day, if possible, or write at once 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 


THE BEST REMEDY ror INDIGESTION, 


a Fd 
= < 
ke = = 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a@ simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 

“ Croydon, 1885. 
“Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, [ am happy to say that 1 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton’s Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 

suffering from the same. 

“ J, WILKINSON.” 

For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
Sotp EVERYWHERE, price Is, 13d., 28. 9d., and Ils, 


COCA 


i, E: A E* 


PREPARATIONS. 


COCA TABLETS. 


Containing Borax, to promote action on the Throat and 
the Vocal Chords. 2/6 per Box. 


COCA LOZENGES. 


Without the Borax, for persons to whom its flayour 
2/6 per Box. 


COCA ELIXIR. 


For making COCA Wine, the dose being 15 to 20 drops to 
the wineglass ; can be taken in any fluid. 3/= per Bottle. 


COCA TEA. 


COCA, in combination with selected TEAS; 
| invigorating, and delicious. /= per lb. 
An Explanatory and Historical Pamphlet, 


tonic, 


showing the uses of the COCA LEAF, sent on application to the Sole Proprietors— 


THE FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY OF LONDON, 6, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&e. “Sunday Times” says :—‘ Mr. Russell's aim is 10 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
preseribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C, 


TORPID LIVER 
CARTERS Positively cured by 


these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. | 
'They regulate the 
a _Bowels and _ prevent 
|Constipa ion au Files, The smallest and 
easiest to tak3. 40 ina phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grips cr purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them.. Established 
|1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 14d. told by all Chemists, or sent 
by po-t. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Ho’born Viaduct, London, E.C, 


UMBREL 


LAS. 


¥ 0X &¢ ON 
LIMITED: | 


S 


= ( TS... wi eR EET g 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS INUMBRELLA FRAME 


TRADE MARKS 


on aa a ae a el 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, and gives delightful Fragrance to the Breath. Ask anywhere for 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


| PARCEL POST 


| ywo BOTTLES 4/- 


W , or THE 50—60 PER CENT. 


‘LONG-LIFE: 


Guaranteed by the use of HUNT’S FAMILY 
PILLS. Large numbers of people in robust 
health can testify to the truth of this assertion, 
having regulated themselves entirely by these 
Pills for over 50years. One pill will invariably 
relieve, and a little perseverance radically 
cure, either a Torpid Liver, Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion, Pains in the Back or Head, Influenza. 
or Feverish Cold, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Flat- 
ulency or Giddiness. THEY RESTORE BRIGHT- 
NESS TO THE EYE, CLEARNESS TO THE 
COMPLEXION, SHARPNESS TO THE INTEL- 
LECT, AND ENERGY TO BOTH MIND AND 
| BODY. To Ladies they are invaluable. Sold 
everywhere, in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s.9d. Whole- 
sale Agents, WILCOX & CO., 23), Oxford Street, 
London; post free. Fi 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE. 


s heautifully engraved or plain, im leather 
% covered case. Free by Parcel Post, 3s. 6d, 
“t A. W, ABRAHAMS, 29, Edgbaston-street, 
Es Birmingham 
= Wholesale Mant 
a facturer. Tle 
E trated Catalogue 
(=) 


Free. 


VPERFLCTED IN UNE Ol ERATION 
BY THE PROCESS INVENTED 
BY MOLLER In 1252. 
INCOMPARALLE, 
PALATABLE, 


Lp 


ONE BOTTLE 2/8, 


BY PETER MULLER, 
43, SNOWHILL, LONDON, b.C. 
REGIST D 


MOLLER'S 


SUTLiog qatasidvo 


BE WARY OF RECENT 
IMITATIONS! 80 
EXTENSIVELY 
PUFFED 

NOW. 


I, 
SIMPLY 

A pure OIL: 

aT CONTAINS NONE 


OF WATER NECESSARILY ry 
EMULSIONS— 
CHEAP COMMODITIES 
USUALLY CHARGED AT 
4 


THE PRICE OF PURE OIL. 
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